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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS RELATING TO DR. 
HODGSON SINCE HIS DEATH. 


In the previous article I mentioned the most striking inci- 
dents affecting the personal identity of Dr. Richard Hodgson 
and which were hardly explicable by the most obstinate scep- 
tic on any ordinary grounds. ‘There were many incidents 
which those who are familiar with the Piper phenomena and 
Dr. Hodgson’s policy in life could very well believe were 
supernormal, but it is hardly advisable to press them into too 
confident a service in favor of undoubted supernormal knowl- 
edge, especially when we may call into use much more strik- 
ing incidents than such as made up the previous paper. The 
present article will extend the important incidents so as to 
exclude more effectively the appeal to ordinary explanations 
of all kinds and to implicate other persons than Mrs. Piper in 
the results. 

One of the first set of incidents in the previous paper was 
one of the type to which special reference will be made in the 
present collection. I mean incidents which we call cases of 
“cross reference.” These are incidents and statements ob- 
tained through two or more mediums who do not know the 
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facts so obtained. Thus, for example, suppose I obtain a 
“message ” through the mediumship of A and then have an 
experiment with B who does not know that I have had a sit- 
ting with A, and suppose I received the same “ message” 
through B, I am entitled to conjecture the same source for 
both “ messages.” This will be true on any theory of them. 
The importance to be attached to such results is this: the 
possibility of establishing a certain kind of personal identity 
- independently of the communication of past memories, which 
are the first step in proof of a theory of spiritistic sources. 
What we must demand, as already explained, is the obtaining 
of incidents which any living and surviving consciousness 
would naturally report in proof of personal identity when that 
is questioned. When this is once done—and it can be done 
only through memory of the person “* communicating ”"—we 
may resort to all sorts of watch-words given us by a specific 
person and communicated through other mediumistic sources 
in proof of identity where we can exclude all other human 
knowledge of the facts. It would very naturally require a 
larger number of incidents to prove the personal identity of 
a deceased person through one source than to prove its 
identity in a second case after it has been established in the 
first. The reasons for this we need not emphasize, and may 
be apparent to all who have paid any attention to the difficul- 
ties encountered in the study of an individual case. The 
primary reason, however, is that we can most assuredly iso- 
late the medium’s possible knowledge in such cases and ren- 
der it less probable that the explanation is due solely to indi- 
vidual idiosyncracies of the person through whom the “ mes- 
sage’ comes in the first place. 

It is these circumstances which make “cross reference” 
incidents especially cogent and important. I gave but few of 
them in the previous paper and propose to give more of them 
here, as they have been obtained since the experiments which 
were quoted before. I shall also include some incidents 
which are not cases of “ cross reference.” I shall summarize 
those of cross reference first as they are the stronger type. 

I first give some incidents which I obtained through a 
psychic who is not in any respect professional. I have al- 
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ready explained the value of such cases. It is that of one 
whose name and identity I am required absolutely to conceal, 
as the lady has such social standing as would be affected by . 
the intolerant and uncharitable attitude of the public. I am 
sorry, of course, that I am not able to mention names, but I 
recognize the duty of secrecy in this case and for more rea- 
sons than the one which I have indicated. Primarily I must 
say no one is safe from the modern curse of newspaper re- 
porters and editors, who have no respect for any of the cour- 
tesies and humanities of life. 1 repeat that this lady is not 
only not a professional psychic, but does not privately experi- 
ment outside the innermost circle of her intimate relatives 
and friends. I shall not give any clue to the part of the coun- 
try in which she lives with her husband and chiidren. I shall 
call the lady Mrs. Quentin. 

I received last spring some samples of her work which 
was with the Ouija board and was so pleased with it that I 
was permitted to be present at an experiment on the date of 
October 4th, 1906. There were five persons present in all; 
except myself, none but intimate relatives, of the same social 
rank as Mrs. Quentin. ‘The manner of “ communicating ” is 
as follows. 

Mrs. Quentin holds her finger tips on a piece of glass like 
the bottom of atumbler. ‘There is no special reason why it 
should be glass. Under some “ influence ” the fingers move 
the glass to the letters of the alphabet which are arranged 
about a central square. After indicating a letter in the pro- 
cess of spelling out “ messages”? the hand returns to this 
central square, and then, often after a pause, goes to another 
letter of the word which is in the process of spelling. Usually 
a word or sentence is spelled out before a pause takes place. 
Various causes of apparent embarrassment occur to deter- 
mine a pause, but it is not necessary to remark this fact. The 
important circumstance is that the hand moves about over the 
Ouija board pointing out letters which spell out intelligent 
“messages” purporting to come from deceased persons. 
With this conception of what goes on the reader will be pre- 
pared to understand the interest that attaches to some of the 
incidents of the process duplicated through Mrs. Piper. 
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At this experiment the “ communicator ”’ purported to be 
George Pelham. ‘This is the published name of a friend of 
Dr. Hodgson’s who succeeded in establishing his personal 
identity to Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper and was the 
main subject of the Report on that case by Dr. Hodgson in 
1898. George Pelham gave the same initials through Mrs. 
Quentin that he had given through Mrs. Piper, tho no value 
can be attached to that fact since Mrs. Quentin knew it, as she 
had read this Report. He had been “ communicator ’”’ some 
time previous to my experiment. On this occasion of Oc- 
tober 4th he gave some evidence of his own identity in mat- 
ters pertaining to “ communications ” at my first sitting with 
Mrs. Piper in 1898. Mrs. Quentin had not read my Report 
on these sittings and so had no knowledge of the facts. After 
some incidents had been given that were not relevant to the 
matter of “cross references” associated with Dr. Hodgson 
the following colloquy took place in the manner described. 
I put in parentheses what was said by myself and the rest is 
what was spelled out on the Ouija board. 

“ (Well, George, have you seen any of my friends re- . 
cently ?) 

No, only Richard H. 

(How is H?) 

Progressive as ever. 

(Is he clear?) 

Not very. 

(Do you mean when he communicates or in his normal 
state?) 

Oh, all right normally. Only when he comes into that 
wretched atmosphere he goes to pieces. Wonder how long 
it will take to overcome this. 


(Do you see Hodgson often?) 

Yes, our lives run in parallels.” 

On the roth of October I had an experiment with Mrs. 
Piper, and of course kept absolutely secret both that I had 
had this sitting of October 4th and the contents of it. The 
following is what occurred in reference to the sitting of Oc- 
tober 4th, as the incidents will suggest. I shall have to quote 
the record at considerable length. I adopt the same form as 
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before. The square brackets indicate that the matter en- 
closed consists of explanatory notes or comments added after 
the experiment or at the time and do not indicate anything 
that was said on the occasion. After the preliminaries by the 
“ control,” who claimed to have the assumed name of Rector, 


the following took place on the appearance of what claimed 
to be Dr. Hodgson. 


“Tam Hodgson. 

(Good, Hodgson, how are you?) 

Capital. How are you, Hyslop, old chap? 

(Fine. ) 

Good, glad to hear it. Did you receive my last message? 

(When and where?) [I of course had in mind the inci- 
dents from which the previous quotation is taken. ] 

I told George to give it to you. 

(Was that recently ?) 

Yes, very. 

(I got something about you from George. May be he 
can tell.) 

[I was here thinking of George Pelham. ] 

Oh, yes, well I told him to tell you. I mean George D—— 
[name written in full at the time. ] 

(No, he did not write to me.) 

Too bad. Ask him about it, or better still I will tell you 


myself. I said I tried to reach you and another man whom I 
thought to be Funk. 


(No.) 

I heard you say Van. 

(I do not recall that word, but I think I know what place 
it was.) 

You called out Van. I heard it and tried to give a mes- 
sage through him. 

(I was not experimenting with a man, but you might have 
seen a ‘light’ in him.) [The man present on the occasion 
was in mind. ] 

Yes, I did, and I thought I could speak but I found it too 
difficult. He did not seem to understand. 

(Did G. P. try?) 

Yes, George did and said I was with him. Get it? 
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(I did not get any message of that kind, but he said some 
things. ) 

He said he would help and he did so. You must bear in 
mind that I am constantly watching out [for] an opportunity 
to speak or get at you. Did I understand the name right? I 
heard him say something about light. 

(Yes, that’s correct.) [Reference had been made by 
G. P. at that experiment to the Smead case. | 

Do not think Iam asleep, Hyslop. Not much. I may not 
understand all that goes on, but I hear more than I explain 
here. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

Therefore you must get what I can give here and try to 
understand why it seems so fragmentary. Ido not feel your 
lack of interest, but I do feel great difficulties in re 
[myself] through lights [mediums]. 

(Yes, what ‘light’ was it that George spoke about?) [I 
thought of the Smead case, expecting something would be 
said about it. ] 

He spoke about this [ Mrs. Piper.] and the woman you ex- 
perimented with.” 

[G. P. did spontaneously speak of the Piper case at that 
sitting from which I quoted above, and also made some perti- 
nent and true statements about the Smead case agreeing with 
what he had said about it through Mrs. Piper some years ago, 
the facts not having been published and hence not known by 
Mrs. Quentin. ] 

The thread of the communications was interrupted at this 
point by a change of subject not relevant to the “ cross refer- 
ence ” incidents which concern us at present. Some minutes 
later the matter was spontaneously resumed as follows. 

“ Did you hear me say George? ; 

(When?) 

At the lady’s. 

(No.) 

I said it when I heard you say Van. 

(Was that the last time I had an exepriment ?) 

Yes, we do not want to make any mistake or confusion in 
this, Hyslop. 


= 
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(Did G. P. communicate with me there?) 
He certainly did. Wasn't that FUN K? 

(No, Funk was not there.) 

Was it his son? 

(No, it was not his son.) 

It resembled him I thought. I may be mistaken as I have 
seen him with a light recently. 

(Do you know anything that George said to me?) 

I cannot repeat his exact words, but the idea was that we 
were trying to reach you and communicate there. 


(Do you know the method by which the messages came 
to us?) 


We saw 


| Mrs. Piper’s hand ceased writing and began 
to move about the sheet of paper exactly as did the hand of 
Mrs. Quentin when she spelled out the words by the Ouija 
board. ‘The most striking feature of this identity was the 
tendency of Mrs. Piper’s hand to move back to the center of 


the sheet as Mrs. Quentin’s always did after indicating a let- 
ter. | 


(That's right.) 

You asked the board questions and they came out in let- 
ters. 

(That’s right.) 

I saw the modus operandi well. 1 was pleased that 
George spelled his name. It gave me great delight. I heard 
vou ask who was with him and he answered R. H. 

(I asked him how you were. ) 

He said first rate or very well. Iam not sure of the exact 
words. Do you mind telling me just how the words were 
understood. Was it very well or all right? 

(The words were ‘ progressive as ever.’ ) 

Oh yes! Ido not exactly recall those words, but I heard 
your question distinctly, Hyslop. I leave no stone unturned 


to reach you and prove my identity. Was it not near water? 
( Yes.) 


And in a light room? 
(Yes, that’s correct.) 


I saw you sitting at a table or near it. 
(Yes, right.) 
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Another man present and the light [medium] was near 
you. 
(Yes. ) 

I saw the surroundings very clearly when George was 
speaking. I was taking it all in, so to speak.” 

At this point the subject was spontaneously dropped and 
the communicator did not recur to it again. The reader will 
easily observe the features of identity in the two cases. In 
the case of Mrs. Quentin, G. P. did mention Mrs. Piper and 
made some pointed remarks about Mrs. Smead, “ the woman 
that I experimented with,’ and mentioned Dr. Hodgson. 
The description here of the method of communicating 
through Mrs. Quentin is perfectly accurate, tho wholly un- 
known to Mrs. Piper. Mrs. Quentin was opposite me at the 
table on which the Ouija board rested, and at my immediate 
right was a gentleman aiding in the reading of the messages. 
He had no resemblance to Dr. Funk. ‘Two other men, how- 
ever, were present sitting farther off. One of them might be 
mistaken by obscure perception for Dr. Funk, as his iron gray 
beard and hair might suggest the man named, but only to a 
mind which did not have clear perceptions and was prepos- 
sessed with the idea of the person he thought he saw. 

It will be as apparent to the reader also that there is much 
confusion in the communications and that the communicator, 
on any theory of the phenomena, cannot make the “ mes- 
sages” as definite as we desire them. The recognition of 
this fact by the communicator himself is an interesting cir- 
cumstance, and it is noticeable that he says that he knows 
more than he can explain. Students of this problem and the 
fragmentary nature of many messages will discover the truth 
of the statement, as it is evident that far more is in the mind 
of communicators than is registered through the writing and 
communications generally, a fact which would be much more 
natural on the spiritistic theory than any other, assuming 
that there are both mental and other difficulties on the other 
side when communicating. But this aspect of the problem 
is not the primary one in this paper. 

In connection with the passages which I have just quoted 
I saw my chance to test another “cross reference.” IT had 


previously made arrangements to have an experiment with 
another psychic in Boston, and as soon as I got the chance I 
indicated it, and the following is the record. I was at the 
sitting with Mrs. Piper. 

“ (Now, Hodgson, I expect to try another case this after- 
noon. ) 

SMITH. [Pseudonym.] 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

I shall be there, and I will refer to Books and give my 
initials R. H. only as a test. 

(Good. ) 

And I will say books.” | 

I was alone at the sitting with Mrs. Piper. She was ina 
trance from which she recovers without any memory of what 
happens or has been said during it. Three hours afterward 
I went to Mrs. Smith, who did not know that I had been ex- 
perimenting that day with Mrs. Piper. After some general 
“communications” by the control and a reference to some 
one who was said to be interested in Dr. Hodgson, came the 
following. In this case it was not by automatic writing as 
with Mrs. Piper, but by ordinary speech during what is ap- 
parently a light trance. 

“ Beside him is Dr. Hodgson. It is part of a promise to 
come to you today as he had just been to say to you he was 
trying not to be intense, but he is intense. I said I would 
come here. Lam. I thought I might be able to tell different 
things I already told. Perhaps I can call up some past inter- 
views and make things more clear. Several things were scat- 
tered around at different places. [I have several purported 
communications from him through four other cases.] He 
says he is glad you came and to make the trial soon after the 
other. 

[I put a pair of Dr. Hodgson’s gloves which I had with 
me in Mrs. Smith’s hands. ] 

You know I don’t think he wanted them to help him so 
much as he wanted to know that you had them. You have 
got something of his. It looks like a book, like a note book, 
with a little writing in it. That is only to let you know it.” 
At this point the subject was spontaneously changed and 
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I permitted things to take their own course. A little later 
he returned to the matter and the following occurred. 

“There is something he said he would do. He said: ‘I 
would say like a word.’ I said I would say—I know it’s a 
word [last evidently the psychic’s mind.] Your name isn’t 
it? [apparently said by psychic to the communicator.] I 
said I would say:—Each time the word slips. [Pause.] I 
am afraid I can’t get it. It sounds Looks as if it had 
about seven or eight letters. It is all shaky and wriggly, so 
that I can’t see it yet. 

Can’t you write it down for him so I can see? _[appar- 
ently said to the communicator.] CC. [psychic shakes her 
head.| [Pause.] [Psychic’s fingers then write on the table. ] 
Would it mean anything like ‘Comrade’? (No.) He goes 
away again. (Allright. Don’t worry.) [Pause.] Let me 
take your other hand. [Said to me. I placed my left hand 
in the psychic’s.] No good. [Pause.] I'm trying to do it. 
I know that he has just come from the other place, and kept 
his promise to say a word.” 

The reader will notice that I got the reference to books, 
the promise to say a word, and an apparent attempt to give 
the other promised message which was not successful. It is 
noticeable that the word “ initials ’’ has seven letters in it. 

The message is not so clear as the most exacting critic 
might demand, but we must remember that we are not deal- 
ing with well established methods of communication involv- 
ing perfect command over the mental and cosmic machinery 
for this purpose. ‘The main point is that there is a coinci- 
dence of personality and message in the case where it was not 
previously known that any such reference to books would be 
relevant. For those of us who are familiar with this type of 
phenomena it is perfectly intelligible to find a rambling and 
incoherent manner in referring to the subject. We assume 
as a fundamental part of the hypothesis an abnormal mental 
condition of the medium through which the communications 
come and also of the agent that is instrumental in sending 
them. ‘That, if true, may well account for the confused way 
in which the message is obtained and its setting of delirious 
and irrelevant matter. The reference to a promise, to its 
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having been made that very day, to my having been at the 
other “light,” to the correct name of the party, all but this 
name being absolutely unknown to the medium, when asso- 
ciated with the reference to books, makes a striking coinci- 
dence which hardly seems due to chance or guessing. 

I should add in this connection another important inci- 
dent which will strengthen the coincidence involved in the 
facts just told. I had another experiment the same evening 
with another young lady who is not a professional and with 
whose mother I had been in correspondence for some time. 
I had arranged some time before to have a sitting for that 
evening. I did not give the slightest hint that I was to be in 
Boston for any other business and no one of the family was 
informed of my arrival two days previously or of my inten- 
tions of having sittings with Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smith. 
When I arranged to go out to the house with the mother I 
made it appear that I had arrived from New York only a half 
hour before. Hence it was not known to the mother or to 
the young lady that I had had any other experiments that 
day. 

At the experiment with Mrs. Piper I had used a pair of 
old gloves which Dr. Hodgson had worn,—the same being 
used for purposes which experimenters in this field under- 
stand—and I had placed the same articles in the hands of 
Mrs. Smith when I got the reference to books. When I had 
my experiment with the young lady mentioned later in the 
evening of the same day it was some time before I placed the 
same gloves in her hands. When I did she paused a few 
minutes, made a general remark, and then said: “ I get books 
in connection with these.” 

The coincidence again is apparent and whether it is to 
have any casual significance will depend upon the judgment 
of each reader who is capable of estimating the character of 
such phenomena. 

There was another coincidence which involved a “ cross 
reference.” At the experiment with Mrs. Piper that day, 
Dr. Hodgson referred to a “ stylographic pen” which he said 
he wished me to have. ‘The probable object of this refer- 
ence was to a circumstance connected with similar experi- 
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ments elsewhere, as it seems to be an important part of these 
experiments that we should hav some article of the communi- 
cator’s to “ hold” him, whatever that means. But this aside, 
the fact is that Dr. Hodgson had a special stylographic pen 
which was necessary whenever a certain one of the trance 
personalities controlled the writing of Mrs. Piper’s hand. 
He had several fountain pens which he used for his own pur- 
poses, but his stylographic pen was necessary when Imper- 
sonator, the chief of the trance personalities, influenced the 
automatic writing. But whatever his object in alluding to 
this pen and saying that he wanted me to have it, at this later 
sitting on the same day an allusion was made to “a pen 
which he carried in his pocket ” and the statement was made 
that “it had a little ring around it.” Ido not know whether 
the stylographic pen had a ring around it or not, as I was not 
able to obtain the pen, all of these little trinkets having been 
given to his friends as mementos. But there was the coinci- 
dence of this apparent reference to the same thing at both 
sittings. 

Allusion was also made at both sittings to the Institute 
and characteristic references with statements about our co- 
operation in it which was not known by either medium. One 
was to a letter which Dr. Hodgson wrote to me a few weeks 
before his death about an intended meeting in New York to 
consider the plans of the Institute. Similar allusions were 
also made to the organization of an independent Society and 
its relations to the English body. 

But a more important instance occurred. If the reader 
will turn to the February number of the Journal (p. 106) he 
will find there an important allusion to a man in Washington 
who was said to be a medium and to a letter which the com- 
municator, Dr. Hodgson, said he may not have written to 
me about the case. The facts represented by this incident, 
the reader will recall, were not known by me and were only 
accidentally learned afterward. This allusion was made in 
the spring, but it was locked up in my record and the lady 
with whom I was now holding a sitting knew nothing of this 
incident. . But, after an allusion to a lady who was closely 
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connected with Dr. Hodgson in the experiments with Mrs. 
Piper, there apparently came from him the following: 

“Have you been to Washington lately?” 

(Not specially.) 

“Is there any psychological work there? I see people 
who are interested and who will help you in your work. 
May not be able all at once, but will do it in time.” 

There is no absolute assurance that the incidents are 
identical in their import, but they are close enough to sug- 
gest their probable meaning. The very mention of Wash- 
ington in both sets of experiments and associating it with my 
experimental work is at least a suggestion in the same direc- 
tion, tho we should desire clearer indications of identity. 

While referring to this experiment in which the “ cross 
references’ occur I might allude to other incidents which 
apparently represent supernormal knowledge and purporting 
to come from Dr. Hodgson. ‘Their value lies in the fact that 
they are incidents obtained independently of Mrs. Piper. 

There was a fair description given of George Pelham, the 
deceased friend of Dr. Hodgson and who had, after his death, 
convinced Dr. Hodgson of his survival. It was not eviden- 
tial, but certain statements about his being around at experi- 
ments was made which is confirmed by evidence of his pres- 
ence at various other experiments which I have had and 
which are not known to any one but myself. 

(t may be worth remarking also that an allusion was made 
to “a little boy four or five years old” and it was said also: 
“He is grown up. He wears a little blouse and little pants 
like knickerbockers,”’ followed by a reference to the family 
circle. I had a brother who died in 1864 at four and a half 
years of age. The clothes that he wore are correctly de- 
scribed here and we have always kept a picture of him in this 
suit. His name and death are mentioned in my Report 
published in 1901, but no allusion was made to his dress 
there. It was later, in sittings with Mrs. Piper, that practi- 
cally the same reference was made to this dress, and the 
records of that allusion have not been published. 

Another instance possibly involves a “cross reference” 
and certainly suggests supernormal knowledge of an inter- 
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esting kind. Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers purported to com- 
municate with me at this same meeting. Having in mind his 
alleged communication with me through another medium, 
Mrs. Smead, mentioned in the January number of the Journal 
(p. 39), I asked a question when he purported to be present 
at this sitting held the same day as the one with Mrs. Piper. 
The following is what occurred with Mrs. Smith: 

“Mr. Myers. (Yes) You * * [incomplete notes] 
Myers. He smiles. We are brothers.” 

(Are you there, Mr. Myers?) 

“ Yes, right here.” 

(All right. Have you tried to communicate with me?) 

“Yes, not here. Another place where there is a younger 
guide, a man, not Piper, another place in a citv. Don’t get 
name through. What we all want is unity of expression 
through different mediums [un]|swayed by their personality, 
if it helps us to do this well through two or three. We should 
do it many times.” 

(Good, you have done that through one case. ) 

“Yes I know, but we must do it several times. We don't 
have any question but that it can be done. We must have 
the key to shut out the personality of the medium. He says 
he will do that.” . 

The kind of experiment here alluded to was a favorite one 
in the plans of Mr. Myers when living and some experi- 
ments were performed by himself and Dr. Hodgson in this 
direction, tho the facts were never made public. The char- 
acteristic may have been generally known and hence I do not 
refer to it as evidential, but only as suggestive of his identity. 
The important points, however, are the correct statements 
that he had communicated with me elsewhere and neither at 
this case nor at Mrs. Piper’s. He never communicated with 
me at Mrs. Piper’s, a fact which was not known by any one 
but myself. He did purport to communicate with me 
through Mrs. Smead, where the control was a young man. 

I come now to a complicated series of “ cross references ” 
of which I cannot give the exact details, as the matter is pri- 
vate and personal, tho not so to myself. At the last sitting 
with Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson spontaneously alluded to it 
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and stated that it was private and advised me against the 
project. The facts were known to but three other persons 
then living. Dr. Hodgson had not known it when living. 
I kept the facts so communicated absolutely secret, not re- 
porting them to those who keep the Piper records, but filing 
the matter in my own iron box. 

A few weeks later my wife, who passed away some years 
ago, purported to communicate through Mrs. Smead and 
spontaneously alluded to the same project, approving of it. 
Mrs. Smead knew nothing of the facts and nothing of allu- 
sions to them through Mrs. Piper. 

Through another private medium, not a professional in 
any respect, in another city, whose psychic powers suddenly 
came to her knowledge all unwittingly last spring, my father 
purported to communicate, and alluding to the same facts 
approved of the project in the identical language which he 
used in life regarding such matters. As a test of the case, 
and thinking of what Dr. Hodgson had communicated 
through Mrs. Piper, I asked him what Dr Hodgson thought 
about it. His immediate reply was that he was opposed to 
it and that he had frequently spoken to him about it. In giv- 
ing what was alleged to be Dr. Hodgson’s opinion on the 
matter he used an expression which was exactly the senti- 
ment that Dr. Hodgson had expressed to me some years be- 
fore his death when we were returning on a boat from Nan- 
tasket Beach. Presently Dr. Hodgson purported to take the 
place of my father as communicator and showed an attitude 
of disapproval, but was argued by myself at the time into a 
half-hearted acceptance of the facts, as a test of the mental 
attitude of communicators. In the process of our communi- 
cations he showed exactly the mental attitude which he had 
always taken on these matters. 

Another instance which is not so complicated and hence 
not so strong, is interesting. On November 22nd, 1906, I 
had an experiment with Mrs. Quentin again and the first com. 
municator purported to be Dr. Hodgson. He did not suc- 
ceed in getting anything evidential through. He was fol- 
lowed by my father who was quite successful in several inci- 
dents, and he by my wife who succeeded in one suggestive 
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message. ‘The method employed was the Ouija board. On 
November 27th I had a sitting with the lady mentioned above 
who resides in another city five hundred miles distant from 
the place in which Mrs. Quentin lives and who, as said, is a 
private person. Dr. Hodgson purported to communicate 
and the following colloquy occurred, my father purporting 
to be the control: 

“(Is any one with you?)” 

“Yes, Hodgson” [written ‘ Hodgkins,’ tho the lady knew 
well how to spell the name].”’ 

(Good, will he try ?) 

I will talk for him at first. 

(How are you Hodgson?) 

I am still a little shaky, but have hopes that soon I will 
be as strong as anybody. 

(Did you try a few days ago at another place? How 
did they try to communicate ?) 

Yes, but could not work there. By talking with the 
planchette. 

(Good, who else tried there?) 

Your wife. Your father succeeded.” 

As remarked above the Ouija board was the means em- 
ployed on November 22nd, and as this is closely allied to the 
planchette the mistake is not an important one. In all cases 
except Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson apparently is very “ shaky ”’ 
and finds it exceedingly difficult if not impossible to com- 
municate. He shows much agitation in the Piper case, and 
that seems the only instance but one in which he seems to 
get good messages through. ‘The interest attaching to the 
way in which he here speaks of my father’s success can be 
determined by the reader. As the lady through whom these 
messages came was not in a trance we may assume, from her 
knowledge of the sittings of the three previous days, that she 
might guess that my father and my wife had tried, so that 
I cannot give as much weight to that fact as would otherwise 
be the case. The coincidences taken together, however, have 
their value, and each reader may estimate that according to 
his knowledge of the subject. 

Another brief incident may be worth mentioning. I went 
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to St. Louis to try a private case, and tho the lady was not a 
good psychic I got some evidence of Dr. Hodgson’s presence. 
This was not good enough to attach any special weight to it, 
save that the peculiarly shaky style of writing and the form 
of expression were characteristic of what was done in the 
Piper case when he purported to communicate. His name 
was written in a characteristic manner, and when I asked how 
he was I got the reply: “ Fine.” This was the word that he 
had used occasionally in the Piper sittings some months be- 
fore. This, of course, could not have any special weight by 
itself, but as a concomitant of manner and phrase that were 
characteristic it should have a place in the record of attempts 
to get messages from him. ‘The chief value of this and simi- 
lar incidents is the light which they throw upon the difficul- 
ties of getting evidential matter in support of the theory 
which the phenomena seem to favor. 

To give the fact more weight than it would have by itself 
I should call the reader’s attention to a circumstance that oc- 
curred in the fall a short time after my return from this ex- 
periment in the west. ‘This experiment was near the end of 
September. On October roth, at Mrs. Piper’s, Dr. Hodgson, 
purporting to communicate, and after an allusion to an ex- 
periment in the summer, out west, said: “I saw you experi- 
menting with another lady. I tried to say Hodgson. Did . 
you get it?” It was his full name that I got with the word 
“fine” in answer to my greeting. The lady, of course, knew 
that he had passed away and that I would be experimenting 
for him. But this allusion to another lady than the one in 
the summer and the name tends to suggest that the incident 
may be one of “cross reference.” Its value, if it be what it 
seems, consists in the multiplication of the references that 
tend to add strength to the evidence of the supernormal 
whose explanation is obvious when we have excluded fraud 
and secondary personality.* 


*T have a still better and much more complicated instance of “ cross refer- 
ence” incidents. But as it does not affect Dr. Hodgson or his personality I 
cannot detail its features here. It involves the prediction through two differ- 
ent and private mediums of the death of a specific person indicated with per- 
fect clearness, relationship to me and another person being stated. I did not 
myself know that the person was Cangerously ill at the time. Also, through 
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I shall pass now from incidently involving “ cross refer- 
ence” to those which do not, and confine myself to what 
came through Mrs. Piper on October 1oth. They may be 
more specific than the type which I have just illustrated, 
and must be adjudged by the reader according to his tastes. 

Immediately after the description of the incidents con- 
nected with the Ouija board experiment, Dr. Hodgson, 
through the automatic writing of Mrs. Piper, said: 

“T saw you recently writing up all I have said to you. 

(That’s right, Hodgson.) 

And it pleased me very much. 

(1 am going to print it in the Journal. ) 

Amen. You have my consent. I wish the world to 
know'that I was not an idiot. 

(All right. That’s good.) 

Do you remember a joke we had about George’s putting 
his feet on the chair and how absurd we thought it. 

(George who?) 

Pelham, in his description of his life here. 

(No, you must have told that to some one else. ) 

Oh, perhaps it was Billy. Ask him.” 

This, as I said, was on October roth. During the summer, 
some time in August, I had been writing out the first and the 
third papers which are being published in the Journal on Dr. 
Hodgson’s purported communications. The fact was known 
only to myself and one or two other persons. ‘The attitude 
of Dr. Hodgson in approval of it was entirely characteristic. 
He was anxious, when living, to have his judgment in the 
case vindicated, and while he might not have used the exact 


both mediums I was told that a certain deceased person was watching over 
him and would meet him. ‘through three mediums who did not know of his 
death and only a few weeks after it, two of them private cases and the other 
a respectable public medium, this person was mentioned with the most of his 
name, and the fact that he met the person who, I was told, would meet him as 
he crossed the border. 

The value of the incidents depends mainly upon the reliability of the 
sources through which they came, and I shall urge that less here than I shall 
its evidential value, if the trustworthiness of the facts can be accepted. 1 
cannot explain here why they can be trusted, but shall do so when the de- 
tailed record is published. But their hypothetical importance can be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of “cross reference” while we await the guar- 
antees that normal knowledge of the facts was not possible. 
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language employed in this connection he would have ex- 
pressed himself plainly in the matter. The use of “ idiot” 
is quite characteristic of George Pelham’s ways, and he may 
have been an intermediary. 

The other incident I knew nothing about. But I knew 
what “ Billy” referred to. ‘This was the name by which he 
had always called Prof. Newbold, and so I made inquiry of 
him regarding the pertinence of the incident. He replied 
that he and Dr. Hodgson had laughed heartily at some state- 
ments of George Pelham, when he was trying to communi- 
cate after his death, about the way he did when he was com- 
municating. He claimed that he was in the medium’s head 
and his feet on the table while he was trying to communi- 
cate through her hand. ‘The description is ludicrous enough, 
but the incident, perhaps, is good enough to prove identity, 
and the best part of its value is that I did not know the 
facts. 

Perhaps a more interesting incident is a fragmentary and 
confused message whose meaning at the moment I did not 
detect, but it became apparent soon afterward. The follow- 
ing was communicated in the same manner as previous quo- 
tations: 

“Do you recall the man I referred to now? 

(You did not ....) [My sentence not finished as writ- 
ing continued. | 

The clergyman whom we saw at Pa. San, whose wife was 
anxious about his trances. 

(No, you did not mention him.) 

I did some time ago. Do you remember him? 

(What was his name?) 

It was San.. San.. Oh what was it. He was a young 
man and had not been married long.” 

The facts are these: ‘The Rev. Stanley L. Krebs invited 
me to take part in some experiments in a certain town in 
Pennsylvania (Pa.) in which he was to have present a certain 
clergyman, whose name I must not reveal at present, and 
who had come thither to test certain incidents that had been 
mentioned through him in a previous trance. He was a 
young man and had not been long married. His wife was 
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opposed to his going into trances. We tried some experi- 
ments at table tipping and one with this clergyman’s trance. 
I reported the facts to Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Krebs had some 
correspondence with Dr. Hodgson regarding the case. There 
was every reason to believe the phenomena were genuine. 
But the man’s name has no resemblance to “San,” and Dr. 
Hodgson was not present with me at the experiments and I 
suspect never saw the clergyman. But he knew all about the 
case and its phenomena. Apparently “San” is a confused 
and fragmentary attempt to give the name “ Stanley,” a part 
of Mr. Krebs’ name, this latter part of it having failed to be 
recalled by the communicator. It can be safely assumed 
that Mrs. Piper never heard of the case, and if she had, the 
incidents should never have taken the form which they did. 
The confusion and fragmentary character of the allusions 
make them interesting and important. 

Another brief incident has much interest, as reflecting the 
natural action of an independent mind rather than that of a 
telepathic agent. It is a request that I remember him to a 
friend whom I did not know, and most probably never saw. 
He said to me near the close of this same sitting: “ Do you 
remember a friend of mine, George Goddard, at the camp? 
Give him my love and tell him I live to send it.” 

I have learned from Prof. James that Mr. Goddard had 
been a member of Putman’s Camp in the Adirondacks where 
Dr. Hodgson usually spent a part of his summer vacations. 
I called twice on Dr. Hodgson while he was there spending a 
couple of hours there with him each time. But I do not 
_recall meetitg Mr. Goddard there, and it is improbable that 
Mrs. Piper ever knew anything of the man or his relation to 
Dr. Hodgson at this camp. The main point of the incident, 
assuming that it is supernormal, is that it is too much like 
the action of a real living friend to be attributed to a mechan- 
ical agency like telepathy, which, in fact, does not seem to me 
to be deserving of serious consideration in such incidents. 
A simple and more natural interpretation, if we are going to 
be sceptical about the most obvious explanation, is Mrs. 
Piper’s previous knowledge of the fact, a supposition which 
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it is hardly necessary to make in the light of the proved super- 
normal character of most of her work. 

The explanation of these facts takes us beyond the case of 
Mrs. Piper as every intelligent reader must observe. That 
has been the purpose of grouping together the instances of 
“cross reference” in this article. Members of the Society 
for Psychical Research have constantly reproached us for 
having no other oracle than Mrs. Piper and for making our 
case depend upon her phenomena alone. That reproach 
cannot be cast against the contents of this paper. We have 
involved here five other cases of similar phenomena. More- 
over it should be noticed in this connection that the reproach 
made against the limitation of the case to Mrs. Piper was 
based upon an entire misunderstanding of the problem and 
of the reason for talking so much about her. It was not the 
nature of the phenomena that was the reason for laying 
so much weight upon it, but the conditions under which they 
were obtained. Genuine phenomena may be plentiful 
enough, but scientific credentials may be very scarce. What 
the Society has been searching for so strenuously was scientific 
proof and this requires such conditions as exclude the possi- 
bility of certain well known objections which the sceptic has 
the right to have answered, tho he too frequently entertains 
them without making himself responsible for the evidence 
that they are in fact applicable. But we shall never secure 
our case until it is made impossible rationally to suggest the 
common objections to the genuineness of mediumistic phe- 
nomena. 

Now it is the scientific security of the Piper case against 
all possible objections of fraud that has occasioned the per- 
petual appeal to it as evidence that the ordinary objections 
to the nature of the facts do not apply. Nevertheless it is im- 
portant, both for the further exclusion of the right to suspect 
fraud and for the complication of the phenomena, that we 
should not only secure other and similar cases, but also a 
complex system of “cross references,’ both of which this 
paper supplies. Whatever explanation be proposed must 
reckon with these facts. Besides I have quoted cases of a 
private nature only, save one, Mrs. Smith, who was protected 
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against suspicion by the small interval of time between the 
sitting with her and that of Mrs. Piper, as well as the reserva- 
tion of facts which I made in the matter and the limitation 
to myself of the knowledge which it was necessary for her 
to have in order to simulate the supernormal. In all other 
cases I was dealing with private psychics, and private also in 
the sense that they are not practicing their art even for their 
friends in any general way, as well as not receiving any pay 
for their experiments. The one case which is not private has 
no suspicions raised against her, and even if they were they 
could not apply to the experiment from which I quote, for 
the reasons mentioned. Consequently we must at least sup- 
pose that we are dealing with facts less exposed than is 
usually the case to sceptical criticism. 

There are just three hypotheses which are capable of dis- 
cussion in connection with such facts. They are (1) Fraud; 
(2) Telepathy, and (3) Spirits. | Secondary personality 
would not be presented as an alternative by any one who 
knows what that phenomenon is. Secondary personality, in 
respect of the contents of its mental action, claims to be lim- 
ited to the normal action of the senses, and is distinguished 
from fraud in that its whole character is unconscious, while 
fraud is properly conscious deception by the normal subject. 
If fraud in this case be excluded from view there can be no 
doubt that such facts as have been enumerated are super- 
normal, whatever the specific explanation. But secondary 
personality never assumes the supernormal acquisition of 
knowledge. It is limited to what has been obtained in a 
normal manner by the subject. Hence it is excluded from 
view by virtue of that fact. 

As to fraud, that has been excluded from consideration in 
the Piper case for fifteen or twenty years, and only unintelli- 
gent men would talk about it any longer. It has come to 
pass where any one who insinuates it must be held respon- 
sible for the evidence of his hypothesis. As far as possible I 
endeavored to conduct the experiments in most cases in a 
manner that would require the critic to implicate myself in 
any fraud suspected, and in any case of that possibility I am 
hardly competent to investigate myself. But some of the 
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facts make it necessary to implicate me in any theory of 
fraud. In so far as the mediums are concerned, I think it 
cannot even be suspected without evidence, unless the one 
case which is professional be conceded to the sceptic. For 
that reason | think it can be dismissed from the account, 
especially as the one case which certain types of minds would 
desire to except does not figure in any incidents where criti- 
cism of any kind is possible. 

I do not think that telepathy as an explanation will fare 
any better. In fact I should be ashamed, as one who has 
tried to be scientific, to advance telepathy as an explanation 
of any such facts. Any man who knows what he means by 
the use of this term would not venture to suppose it an ex- 
planation. As I expect to discuss the nature of telepathy in 
a later article I shall not give any special reasons for rejecting 
it in such facts as have been collected here. I merely say 
that really scientific men who know what they are talking 
about, would not, in the light of the evidence, have the temer- 
ity to propose it as an adequate theory of phenomena involv- 
ing such a system of “cross references ” illustrative of the 
personal identity of deceased persons and nothing else. I do 
not think the hypothesis worthy of serious defense. . It is an 
hypothesis worthy only of intellectual prudes. I should 
much prefer fraud as an explanation; for we have analogies 
and experiences enough to make that intelligible, but for 
the kind of telepathy necessary to cover such facts we have 
no adequate scientific evidence whatever. It cannot be tol- 
erated as an hypothesis in such cases until its claims have 
been established for such selective work. 

As to the third hypothesis, namely, that of spirits, I shall 
not undertake any dogmatic defense. It is obvious to me 
that it is the most rational hypothesis after eliminating fraud 
from such matters, and my own stand in various publications 
would indicate what position I would preferably assume. 
But it is not my desire in this article to argue for this con- 
clusion. My main purpose has been to present the facts 
and to leave the reader to form his own conclusion, but to do 
this without concealing the preference which every one per- 
haps knows I would make. I am quite willing to concede 
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to many who have not spent a long time in the investigation 
of this complex subject the right still to be sceptical, and 
especially to doubt the conclusiveness of the facts making for 
the theory which seems to me the most plausible. I can 
only say to them that I have not made up my mind upon 
these facts alone, but upon the whole mass of published and 
unpublished records of psychical research. What I here 
publish is but an illustration of some of the most interesting 
and perhaps most cogent facts. But I shall not insist that 
they should be conclusive for the sceptic. The utmost that 
I shall urge upon him is that they make adequate investiga- 
tion imperative, and seeing that the phenomena illustrate the 
selective reference to the personal identity of deceased per- 
sons I think almost any one will admit that, assuming fraud 
to have been excluded, they make out a forcible case for the 
further investigation of spiritistic theories. 


SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND BILLET TESTS.* 


By David P. Abbott. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
I. 


Having been requested by Prof. Hyslop to write a paper on 
the above subject, I shall give to the readers of this article a 
description and explanation of a few of the best slate-writing 
feats and billet tests that are being performed by mediums and 
conjurers of the present day. I shall make no attempt at explain- 
ing a complete list of the many tricks of the kind, for should I do 
so it would require a large volume to contain them all. 


* The reader will understand that the word “ Spirit” used in the title of 
this article, merely indicates certain phenomena known under that name: and 
that “ Spirits” in the common acceptance of the term have nothing" whatever 
to do with the performances described herein. Also the word “ Medium” 
used in this article merely indicates the usual person traveling as a “ profes- 
sional” and performing mysterious feats, claiming to do so with the aid of 
spirits of the dead. In reality, his performance is based on deception, and his 
effects are produced by methods used in conjuring. Such persons call them- 
selves ““ Mediums” and it is in this sense that the term is used here. I do 
not mean by the term any person possessing supernormal powers of any kind. 
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There are certain dealers who supply secrets of this kind to 
mediums and others desiring them, at what may be considered 
by some as a very high price. There are also books on the sub- 
ject describing many such feats; but those which are really the 
best have been very generally kept out of the book on the ques- 
tion. Some can only be secured from the dealers, while some 
have been guarded by certain mediums so closely that I do not 
think the dealers have yet obtained the secrets. 

The tricks to which I shall devote the most attention are those 
used by such mediums, and those supplied by the dealers, they 
—— those which are, | think, the best and most deceptive of the 

ind, 

Prof. Hyslop requested especially that I describe tricks where 
the performer does not touch the slates, or where he does not 
appear to touch them. I will state that there are no slate tricks 
where some one does not touch the slates. This would be a 
miracle. The readers of this paper must understand that the 
most essential part of any trick is the psychological part. This 
consists in the operator absolutely controlling the subject’s atten- 
tion. This is termed, in the parlance of the profession, “ misdi- 
rection.” A thorough master of the art of misdirection has his 
subject entirely at his mercy. The subject sees only what the 
operator desires him to see, even though much of that which is 
hidden is performed before his very eyes. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that the operator employs a 
power anything like hypnotism, but merely that he is an actor; 
that he controls the attention of the subject entirely by skilfully 
directing his own eyes, his own gestures, and his own attention, 
to the point where he desires the attention of his subject to be 
concentrated. Wherever the operator looks and points with one 
hand, there will the subject most certainly look if he be inter- 
ested. It is possible then for the performer to execute with the 
other hand any maneuver he desires, entirely unseen by the sub- 
ject ; but he must in no way look at such action himself, or he will 
be instantly discovered. 

A magician once remarked to me, “If I can only get your at- 
tention intently, an elephant can pass behind me and you will not 
see it.” This may have been a little strong, but not so much so 
as one who is not himself a performer might suppose. The at- 
tention is like the field of vision,—it can only be concentrated on 
one thing at a time. 

If any one, reporting slate-writing, where he took his own 
slates, says that he did not let them go out of his hands, and that 
he allowed no one to touch them in any manner, he is surely mis- 
taken, if truthful. There has been something which occurred, 
and which he does not relate, for the simple fact that it escaped 
his attention at the time—something that to him seemed a mere 
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incident, a little thing, an accident, or that he did not perceive at 
all; but that was really the vital point, as it concealed the trick. 
This is the verdict of all the reliable conjurers who have ever in- 
vestigated the subject. 

Conjurers are always looking for things of this kind; and if 
they hear of such a trick, immediately manage to see it if pos- 
sible. They always see it with different eyes than do other per- 
sons. This is simply because they are fitted by education to 
detect a trick. A conjurer is a specialist that is fitted to detect 
trickery. 

We hear many tales of marvelous slate tricks, but can never 
find them. It is something like the marvelous tales we hear of 
in “ Indian Magic.” We hear them related second or third hand, 
and far from the places where they occurred. When one of our 
magicians makes a journey to that country to see these things, he 
can not find them. He cen only find a number of tricks that are 
really inferior to the tricks of our own performers at home. 
There is one little difference, however, and that is the setting 
given these tricks by the pretensions of the performer. In our 
country, the performer, unless he be a professional medium, 
claims only that it is trickery; while in that country, as a rule, 
the spectators are allowed to believe the performance genuine. 
This greatly enhances the effect of any trick. 

The slate tricks in which the performer appears not to touch 
the slates, are by no means the best or most certain of success; 
but a good performer must be able to perform all kinds, and to 
adjust ' mself to the conditions with which he is confronted. 

I personally perform most of the tricks I am going to describe, 
and | assure the reader that the explanations are given very ac- 
curately ; so that the reader can, if he so desire, reproduce the ex- 
periments. All the tricks given are thoroughly practicable, and 
can be successfully performed with a little practice. 

In justice to myself I wish to state that I have always used 
these experiments for purposes of entertainment or instruction, 
and that I have never imposed on the credulity of any of my spec- 
tators. I have never laid any claims to mediumistic powers, but 
have always acknowledged that the experiments were pure 
trickery. 

The reader must remember that when a trick is explained it 
immediately becomes commonplace, and that it is only the mys- 
tery of good tricks that lends a charm to them. To properly ap- 
preciate a good trick, one should by all means see it performed 
before reading the explanation, if it be possible to do so. When 
the explanation is read without seeing the trick performed, it is 
rarely held at its true value in the reader’s estimation. I assure 
the reader that the tricks which follow appear very mysterious, 
and that they are the best of their kind in existence. The reader 
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has only to give a few of them a careful trial to be convinced of 
this statement. 

I would advise the reader who desires to thoroughly under- 
stand these tricks, to read the explanations carefully, if to form 
a good mental picture of all the details of the performance. 


II. 


I shall first describe a very excellent slate trick which is per- 
formed most successfully by a few professional mediums of the 
present day. This is usually done with a number (usually eight) 
of bound slates, size five by seven, and one large slate, size eight 
by eleven inches inside measure. This trick is very easy to per- 
form and very deceptive. Any reader of this article can perform 
it successfully with a very few trials. 

I generally have the subject take a seat near a small table, and 
I remain standing at his left side while I perform the trick. I 
first step to an adjoining room as soon as the spectator is seated 
and get the slates. I come forward with the slates arranged as 
follows,—in my left hand and partly resting on my wrist and arm 
is the large slate with the small ones on top of it. 

I present the top small slate to the subject for inspection and 
cleaning, if he so desires. When he is through with it, I take it in 
my right hand and place it on the table directly in front of him. 
I repeat this with each of the remaining small slates, placing each 
one inspected on top of the others, thus forming a stack. I do 
not even up the edges of the slates, but leave the stack in a rough 
and unsymmetrical form. When the last small slate is in posi- 
tion, I bring the large slate in front of the subject, and giving him 
a pencil, request him to write on the large slate his name and the date 
of his birth. If he desires to examine the large slate before 
writing this, I allow him to do so. As soon as he has done the 
writing, I place the large slate in his lap and request him to hold 
it by the ends. I then take a large rubber band and snap it 
around the stack of small slates, after evening up the edges. I 
now place this stack of small slates in his lap on the large slate, 
aad request him to place his hands on it. 

After sufficient time has elapsed, I request him to examine the 
slates for a message. When he does so he finds a long “ spirit” 
message written on one of the small slates, completely covering 
one side of it. The message is written with a soapstone pencil, 
and appears bright, and heavily written. It is addressed to him 
by name, and is frequently signed by the name of some departed 
friend whom I do not know. 

This effect is secured by very simple means. I use nine 
small slates instead of eight. I prepare the message in advance 
and sign it. The slate containing this message is underneath the 
large slate when I come forward with the slates. As I take my 
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position at the left side of the spectator, and tilt the slates slightly 
towards him, the message-slate can not be seen. The subject 
naturally supposes that all of the small slates are on top of the 
large one; and when he has examined all of the small slates in 
view, and I have stacked them in front of him, he never dreams 
that under the large slate in my left hand is another small slate. 
which he can not see. 

I now bring this large slate into position right over the stack 
for an instant, with its front edge tilted downward and resting on 
the stack. I allow the small bound slate under the large one 
silently to drop upon the stack, and at the same time I take his atten- 
tion by giving him a pencil with my right hand and requesting 
him to write on the large slate. I say, “ Write your name, etc., 
right there,” pointing with my right fingers to the centre of the 
large slate. This takes his attention so that he does not notice 
the fact that the large slate pauses over the stack of small slates 
for a moment. In fact this is done in a natural manner, as if I 
were merely holding the large slate in that position to show him 
where to write, and he thinks nothing of it. 

When the large slate is removed and placed in his lap, he does 
not notice that there is now one more slate in the stack, for the 
reason that where so many slates are used the addition of an extra 
one can not be noticed unless the subject first counts the slates. 
Of course counting is never mentioned. The small slate with 
the messageon it has the message side downwards, so that the 
message can not be seen after it is dropped on the stack. 

I always keep the slates in my left hand until they are in- 
spected and stacked on the table, for the reason that if the slates 
be laid on the table the small slate under the large one will make 
its presence known by preventing the large slate from touching 
the table. I allow the slates partly to rest on my arm until the 
weight is reduced so I can hold them in the hand, at which time 
I hold those that remain in the left hand only. This enables me 
to press the concealed slate tightly against the lower side of the 
large slate. 

As soon as the large slate is placed on the sitter’s lap, I up- 
edge the stack of small slates so as to even them up. I take from 
the table a large rubber band and snap it around the stack. As 
the stack is on the side edges of the slates when I first up-edge 
them, I next bring them upon the end edges, while I put the band 
in place. It is now easy to place the stack of slates upon the large 
slate message slate down, and to attract no notice to this fact. This 
is because the position has been changed a time or so in placing 
the band on; and I then take the stack in my hands by the edges 
of the slates, and simply place what was the top side of the stack 
in the beginning, at the bottom. This way the spectator never 
suspects that the stack has been turned over; and when he does 
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find his message, he finds it on the bottom slate, and on its upper 
surface, which greatly heightens the effect. His memory is es- 
pecially good about cleaning the bottom slate, and also about the 
upper surfaces of the slates being free from writing; as he could 
see them all on the upper surface as the stack was formed. The 
message thus appears as if it had come by magic, or some super- 
human power. 

The secret of success with this trick is perfect self-assurance. 
The operator must not act timidly, but must perform the experi- 
ment himself and direct the sitter what to do. He thus makes his 
own conditions and must never act in any backward or embar- 
rassed way, but must be perfectly at home in the performance of 
the experiment. 

There are a number of tricks performed where a stack of slates 
is used and an extra slate adroitly added to it, or else one of them 
exchanged for another. 

There is an improved form of this trick which I use. It is very 
superior and I will give it a little further on. It requires a little 
more skill at one point, and also requires a knowledge of certain 
moves which I explain in the trick described in Part V of this 
article. In Part VI. I will again refer to this trick, and give the 
improved method; as the reader will then have mastered the 
moves required for its production. The means by which I obtain 
the name of the deceased friend of the spectator may be one of 
several, some of which I will describe in this article. 


III. 


I shall now describe a method I use for secretly reading a 
billet, when using a variation of this slate trick. This trick con- 
sists in secretly obtaining possession of a billet on which is writ- 
ten a question, addressed to some spirit, and signed by the sitter. 
The subject writes the question out of view of the operator, and 
folds it. The operator now places it in an envelope right before 
the eyes of the spectator, without making any exchange; and 
then proceeds to burn the envelope and thé paper on which ques- 
tion is written entirely to ashes. 

The appearance of this experiment is that it is one of absolute 
fairness in which there can be no trickery; yet the real question 
is not burned, but is retained and afterwards read by the operator. 

This is accomplished partly by a trick envelope which I pre- 
pare as follows: I take a medium-sized envelope and cut a slit in 
its face about one and one-half inches in length. This slit is 
situated half way between the two edges of the envelope and runs 
parallel with its length. It can not be seen from the rear side of 
the envelope, as it is cut just low enough to be out of view from 
the rear side when the flap is opened up. 


I next take a small piece of blank paper and fold it to a size of 
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three-quarters of an inch by one inch and a quarter. I place this 
in the prepared envelope in a vertical position, at the envelope’s 
centre, and touch the side of it that is away from the slit or next 
to the rear side of the envelope with library paste. This keeps 
the slip in position. I place this slip low enough in the envelope 
to have its upper end out of view when the flap is raised. 

This prepared envelope is in a box with some others in such 
position that I can readily select it; yet it appears when viewe.l 
from the flap side as an ordinary envelope. During the experi- 
ment this envelope is handled in such manner that its face, or 
slit side, is always away from the subject. 

I now give the spectator a small pad of blank paper and re- 
quest him to select a sheet from it, and to write on that sheet any 
question he desires answered, and to address the same to some 
spirit and sign his own name to it. When this is done I direct 
him to fold it a number of times so that when he is through its 
size will be the same as that of the “ dummy” slip concealed in 
the prepared envelope. 

When he has done this, I reach and take the billet out of his 
hands with my right hand. At the same time with my left hand 
I take from the box of envelopes the prepared one. I take this 
envelope in my left hand with the face or slit side next to my 
palm, and with my left thumb I open up the flap. I hold it so 
that the spectator can see me place his billet in this envelope; 
which I do right under his eyes, using my hands so that he can 
see that all is fair and no exchange made. In reality, I slip the 
lower end of his billet through the slit on the face of the envelope 
next to my palm. I push this billet in just far enough so that its 
top end remains in view, and immediately moisten and seal the 
flap over it. 

Just as I finish sealing the envelope, I take it in my right 
hand ; but by pressing the fingers of my left hand against the protruding 
end of the billet, it is drawn completely out of the slit and remains 
in my left hand. As I make this move I direct my own gaze 
towards my right hand and the envelope in it, and call the atten- 
tion of the spectator to the fact that his billet is still within the 
sealed envelope. I hold the envelope towards a window or a 
light, and he can see the shadow of the dummy billet within, 
which also conceals the shadow of the slit. While I make this 
move and direct the subject’s attention towards my right hand in 
this manner, at the instant that my right hand takes it from the 
left hand, making the succeeding moves, my left hand goes into 
my pocket in a natural manner to get a match with which to light 
the envelope and burn it. The billet in my left hand is of course 
left in my pocket with the surplus matches. 

This should all be done in a natural manner, and the attention 
called to the fact that the billet is still within the envelope; at the 
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same time exhibiting its shadow, or rather that of the “ dummy,” 
and remarking, “ We will take a match and will now burn the 
envelope.” As I' say this I strike the match and light the enve- 
lope, holding it over a small vessel on the table until it is en- 
tirely consumed. 

There should not be too many thicknesses of the dummy bil- 
let in the envelope, as this retards it too much in burning. Dur- 
ing all these maneuvers I always keep the face or slit side of the 
envelope from the spectator. 

I now retire to an adjoining room to get some slates, and 
while out, I secretly read and memorize the question and names. 
I then enter with eight small slates and one large one. I lay 
them on the table and request the subject to examine and clean 
them all. As this is done | have him stack the small slates on 
the centre of the table, and when they are all thus placed, to lay 
the large one on top of the stack. 

I now take a seat opposite him at the table, and we place our 
palms on this slate for a time; after which we make an examin- 
ation in search of a message, but of course, find none. This is 
repeated a few times; when finally I seem dissatisfied, pick up 
the top slate, and holding it upright in front of me, proceed to 
write an automatic message just as “ automatic writers ” do. 

What I really do is this——when I pick up the large slate I 
also pick up with it, underneath and pressed tightly against it, the 
small slate on top of the stack. I tilt the large slate in handling 
it so as to conceal from the subject the fact that I have picked up 
a small slate, and he merely thinks that I have only the large one 
in my hands. The small slate is pressed against the large one on 
the side next to me. As the spectator sits opposite me at the 
table, he can see nothing. 

I now write on the small slate a message, answering his ques- 
tion, and using the proper names, etc. I next proceed to read to 
him what I have written, or rather pretend to do so; but in fact I 
repeat something entirely foreign to the subject. I then ask him 
if this is a satisfactory answer to his question. He, of course, 
informs me that it is not; whereupon, seeming dissatisfied, I 
moisten my fingers and apparently erase the message from the 
slate. This is of course a mere pretense. I leave the message 
on the small slate; and when I have appeared to erase it, I re- 
place the large slate on the stack. This I do without showing 
him the side next to me. Of course the small slate, being under 
the large one, unseen by him, is replaced at the same time mes- 
sage side down. 

We now replace our palms, and after a time examine the large 
slate for a message, but find none. I may incidentally remark 
that this last examination unconsciously verifies in the sitter’s 
mind the fact that I erased what I wrote automatically. 
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I now look on some of the smaller slates for a message but 
find none. When I do this I do not turn these slates over and 
look on the under sides, but merely take off the top slate to see 
if there be a message on the upper surface of the one under it. I 
merely say, “ Well, there is nothing on that slate,” indicating the 
second one from the top; and at the same time I drop the top 
slate now in my hand upon the table beside the stack. I im- 
mediately take off the second slate and repeat this same per- 
formance, dropping it on top the first one. I keep on until I have 
removed four or five of the slates, when seeming discouraged, I 
remark, “I guess there is no message; and I replace the second 
stack on the first one. ‘This places the message slate four or five 
slates down in the stack; as the bottom slate of the second stack, 
being the top slate of the original stack, is the message slate. 

I next up-edge the small slates and place a rubber band 
around them, placing them in the sitter’s lap. 1, of course, place 
what was the top side of the stack downwards, as in the forego- 
ing slate trick. In due time I tell the subject to make an exam- 
ination for a message, and of course three or four slates down he 
finds a message on the upper surface of one of the slates. 

This seems very miraculous, as the slates have been so repeat- 
edly examined and nothing found. The message answers his 
question which was apparently burned, and he entirely forgets 
that at one time I wrote on the large slate and erased the writing. 
Finding the message on the upper surface of a middle slate makes 
the effect seem very marvellous. The subject having cleaned and 
stacked these slates himself, and having seen them examined so 
many times, naturally feels impressed that the message comes 
by some super-human power. 

There is another trick with a stack of slates which is very 
effective. In this trick no large slate is used. The message is 
prepared in advance on a small slate, and this slate is concealed 
on the floor under the end of a small rug behind the table. As 
the spectator cleans each slate, the operator takes it and places it 
on the rug directly over the concealed slate. When all of the 
slates are cleaned, the operator picks up the stack from the floor ; 
and secretly inserting his fingers under the concealed slate be- 
neath the rug, he draws it out and picks it up with the other 
slates. 

The move is made so that it appears as if the operator merely 
picks up the slates on top of the rug, and the subject never sus- 
pects that a concealed one is drawn at the same time from under 
the rug. This concealed slate has the message side upwards, and 
the stack of slates are now evened up and laid on the chair; 
where, after holding the palms on them for a time, the subject 
examines them and finds the message. 

Sometimes, when I perform this trick, I have the message 
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slate on a table under a newspaper. When we take our seats at 
the table, I remove the newspaper out of my*way, and lay it on 
the floor, a chair, on another table. I then lay the slates on the 
table to be cleaned. Of course, I secretly remove the concealed 
slate under the newspaper when I remove it, and lay both on the 
floor, chair, or table. 

As the spectator cleans the slates I stack them on this news-. 
paper, and when I pick up the cleaned slates, I draw out the 
message slate as in the preceding trick. 

There is another means of secretly securing knowledge of a 
subject’s questions, or, as is sometimes done by mediums, of a 
confession of some secret thing which such subject has done, or 
in which he desires help, and yet is anxious to keep secret. Here 
a stack of small slates, with one large one, is again used. 

In the latter case the medium informs the subject that he does 
not care to know what the subject may confess; but that it is 
necessary for him to write out a full confession, giving all names, 
etc., if he desires spiritual aid: that, however, he is at perfect 
liberty to keep the confession entirely secret. 

The subject is then given a slip of paper, or he may use his 
own; and he is directed to write out his confession, or questions, 
as the case may be, and to seal the same in an envelope lying on 
the table. While he is doing this the medium is sitting and writ- 
ing on the large slate, as if busy with some matter of his own. 
He sits side-wise to the subject and does not appear to watch him. 

When the subject has written as he is directed, the medium 
instructs him to seal his paper in the envelope and to lay it on 
top of the stack of small slates which are on the table in front of 
him. When he has done so, the medium places the large slate on 
top of the stack of small slates, and asks the sitter to write on this 
large slate the name of some dead relative. When this is done, 
the medium lifts the large slate off the stack, secretly carrying 
under it the top small slate. At the same time he asks the sitter 
if this name be that of a dead relative. 

Now, on the second small slate from the top, the medium has 
previously secretly placed a duplicate envelope with a sheet of 
paper in it; so that when the top slate is carried away secretly, 
under the large slate, and bearing on its upper surface between 
it and the large slate the envelope containing the writing of the 
sitter, this duplicate envelope on top of the remaining slates will 
appear to be the one the sitter has just sealed and placed there. 

The operator usually has some paper and other loose objects 
on one end of the table, so that he can lay down the large slate 
with the concealed one under it; and so that the concealed slate 
will not make its presence known by preventing the large slate 
from touching the table, as would be the case were it laid flat 
upon it. 
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The operator now asks the subject to lay his envelope on the 
table to one side, afid to select two of the slates. This he does, 
and the medium now has the subject place his palms on these 
selected slates and try for a slate writing. He remarks that he 
does not feel quite right just now, and fears that he can not suc- 
ceed, as conditions do not seem favorable. After a short trial 
and failure, he generally tells the subject that he will have to give 
up at present; but for him to return tomorrow or later in the day, 
and he will make a second effort, when conditions will doubtless 
be more favorable. He says, “ Remember your questions (or 
confession) ”; and reaching, he takes up the duplicate envelope 
which the subject thinks contains his writing, and says, “I shall 
let you take this with you—no, I shall not, either; as that would 
not be right. I shall just burn it up.” Suiting the action to the 
word, he takes a match and burns the duplicate envelope and 
paper entirely to ashes, allowing the latter to fall on one of the 
slates. He now dismisses the subject, after making an appoint- 
ment for a second trial. 

As soon as the subject has departed, the medium lifts the large 
slate; and taking up the original envelope on top of the con- 
cealed small slate, he opens and reads the confession, or ques- 
tions, as the case may be. He thoroughly memorizes all, and 
prepares a fine message, answering everything; so that when the 
subject returns, he will have all of his writing answered very 
completely. 

he medium with whom I am acquainted, and who works 
this fine trick very frequently, generally has the subject depart 
and make a second visit as herein described ; but if he prefers, he 
can, after failing to produce a message, and after burning the 
duplicate envelope, conduct his guest to some other apartment 
for some other experiment, and return later for a second trial for 
a message. In this case an assistant enters the room, reads the 
writing, and prepares the message during the absence of the 
medium and his guest. 

If the medium has a dark chamber, he can have taken the 
subject into it for some dark sitting manifestations; as the ab- 
sence of light waves is very conducive to success with the “ spir- 
its,” and is very helpful in “ establishing favorable conditions and 
harmony.” After some experiment here, they return and again 
try for a slate writing; and this time the subject is thoroughly 
satisfied and convinced. 

If, when a sitter receive a slate writing, from a dear one who 
is dead, he receive in addition thereto a token of love in the shape 
of a flower, a handkerchief of soft silk, or some other object, the 
performance has a very emotional effect on him; and such token 
is usually preserved throughout life. Now, in working any of 
these tricks using a stack of slates, if a large number of small 
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slates be used, such as twelve or more, two slates can be added or 
removed under the large slate instead of one, and will attract no 
notice, if removed or added when a sufficient number are in the 
stack. These two may contain between them, in addition to the 
message, such flower or token, as the medium may desire. 

If the performer be able deftly to hold the token against the 
lower side of the concealed small slate, and adroitly to insert it, 
he need not have more than one small slate under the large one. 


IV. 


One other variation of this trick is being worked at the present 
time by a very noted medium. The slates are placed in a stack 
on a small table directly in front of the sitter. He is requested 
to clean them one at a time. As he does so the operator, who 
stands at his left, takes the slates in his left hand, and stacks them 
on the left corner of the table. 

There is a mantel just back of the operator and his subject, 
on which lies concealed behind some object a duplicate slate with 
a message on its under side. As soon as the fourth or fifth slate 
is cleaned and in place on the stack, the performer, who stands 
somewhat behind the subject, takes secretly with his right hand 
the slate from the mantel. Just as the sitter finishes cleaning 
the next slate, the performer takes it from him with his left 
hand; but, just before placing it on the stack, he makes a pass, 
leaving this slate in his right hand and carrying away from his 
right hand the message-slate. This pass can be executed. in- 
stantly, and is immediately followed by placing the message-slate 
on the stack, message side down, with the left hand; while at the 
same instant the right hand returns, to the position on the man- 
tel, the slate the sitter has just cleaned. 

As soon as the stack is formed, the medium up-edges the 
slates, evens them up, and slips a rubber band around them, giv- 
ing them into the sitter’s lap to be held. The stack is turned as in 
the preceding tricks, and the effect on finding the message is just 
as great. 

In regard to making the pass with the slates, the operator 
should partly face towards the sitter’s chair and stand at the left 
side of the sitter, so that his right hand is far enough back to be 
out of the angle of vision of the sitter. The slates should be 
taken with the left hand and placed on the stack at the left. 
When the exchange is made, the left hand, on taking the slate 
from the subject, should move for the merest instant back of the 
range of his vision, meeting the right hand and making the ex- 
change. It should do this and without pause place the message 
slate on the stack. The whole move should take but a fraction of 
a second, using about the same length of time that is used in 
placing the other slates in position. Some remark about the next 
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slate to be cleaned, just at this instant, helps to divert the sitter’s 
attention and make the exchange more impossible of detection. 

I shall now describe how to make the “ switch” as well as I 
can without drawing, and any reader wishing to try these tricks 
should master this move thoroughly. It is used in the next 
trick which I am going to describe, and which is one of the very 
best of slate tricks.. The move is made in this manner: The 
slate in the left hand is taken between the thumb and index 
finger, and fests in a horizontal position on the side of the finger 
facing the thumb. The remaining fingers of the left hand do not 
touch the slate, but are below the index finger; so that they, as 
well as the hand, forms a right angle with the surface of the 
slate. The middle finger is spread apart from the index finger, 
thus forming with it an opening into which the slate from the 
right hand is to be slipped. The slate taken in the right hand is 
also taken in a similar position ; but just the instant before making 
the pass, I always bring the index finger on top of the slate and 
hold the slate pressed between the index finger and the middle 
or large finger. I keep the right thumb elevated, or separated 
from the index finger, and bring the two hands together, passing 
the slate in the right hand below the slate in the left hand until 
the latter is directly over the former. The slate from the right 
hand enters between the index and second fingers of the left 
hand, which should immediately grasp it tightly; and the fingers 
of the right hand holding it should at the same time release their 
grasp on it. 

The index finger of the right hand passes below the slate in 
the left hand when the above maneuver is made, and the right 
thumb passes over this slate. These should instantly grasp the 
left hand slate while the left thumb and index finger release it. 
The hands should be instantly separated, the right now carrying 
away the slate held before in the left hand, and the left hand 
carrying away the slate held in the right hand. This move does 
not require over a tenth of a second and is very simple and easy 
to execute, if one will but try it. Without figures it requires 
some littie description, but it is very simple nevertheless. 

If any reader of this paper will take two small padded slates 
and try this move for five minutes, constantly passing the slates 
from one hand to the other and back again, the “switch” can be 
made many times a minute; and in five minutes’ practice the 
hands will do the work almost by reflex action, without looking 
at them at all, and the reader will then be able to execute the 
trick which I shall describe in the next article. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


We begin in this issue of the Journal a series of articles by 
Mr. David P. Abbott on “Spirit Slate-writing and Billet 
Tests.” They will continue through several numbers of the 
Journal. Mr. Abbott is himself an expert prestidigitator and 
has invented some tricks of the character here described. 
In the letter which announced the sending of his articles he 
said: 

“TI do not know what interest this paper may have for the 
general reader, but I do know that magicians and conjurors 
will regard it as one of the best collections of such secrets 
which has been given to the public, for the reason that the 
secrets which were published were not very practical and not 
much used. All of these described in this paper, however, 
are being used at the present time with the greatest success, 
and they represent the most improved methods of the present 
day.” 

Mr. Abbott adds that he is constantly meeting magicians 
who add to his collection of tricks. The circumstance is 
worth noting because the influence of the work of the Society 
for Psychical Research has been to revive expectations which 
the Report of the Seybert Commission tended to remove, 
and the public needs to be warned or educated against ad- 
venturers that prey upon the credulity of all who are looking 
for the “‘ supernatural.” One of our most important tasks 
will be to expose the claims of all who act as adventurers or 
allege physical miracles without adequate evidence for their 
pretensions. 


The first number of the Proceedings has recently ap- 
peared. The articles consist of a History of the Campaign 
for the Institute; the republication for permanent record of 
the Prospectus of the Institute; the reprint of an important 
letter (1837) by Mr. William L. Stone, who was once a prom- 
inent man in New York state and its history and was closely 
connected with the Commercial Advertiser—the pamphlet 
being a record of an important case at that day; a review of 
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a case of alleged partial dematerialization of the body of a 
medium; and a paper on Parallelism and Materialism. It is 
hoped that, in an early number to follow this one, we shall be 
able to publish the detailed record of some experiments with 
the Smead Case. . 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding, the 
statement which is made in the circulars is also made here, 
namely,—that Associates receive only the Journal. In order 
to receive the Proceedings an additional fee of $5.00 a year is 
required. This arrangement will be necessary at least until 
an endowment has been obtained. The Proceedings will con- 
tain the more detailed investigations and records of the So- 
ciety, while the Journal will contain the less important mate- 
rial connected with the work of the Society. 


I wish to call the attention of readers of the Journal to a 
society in New York city calling itself “ The American 
Institute for Psychical Research,” which has assumed a name 
nearly enough like that of the American Institute for Scien- 
tific Research and of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search to be mistaken for them. Readers already know that 
the American Society for Psychical Research is simply a Sec- 
tion of the American Institute, and so linked with it as to be a 
part of it and its plans. Apparently the appropriation of the 
title “American Institute for Psychical Research” would 
confuse the public regarding its relation to the body of which 
the Journal and Proceedings are the organs. I do not know 
what motives induced this body to use the title which it has 
adopted. But we must say to readers of this Journal and to 
members of the American Society for Psychical Research 
that the American Institute for Psychical Research has noth- 
ing to do with either the American Institute for Scientific Re- 
search or the American Society for Psychical Research. It 
is a wholly independent body whose aims and methods are 
not ours, and it is necessary to make this public statement of 
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the fact to prevent any misunderstanding of the real nature 
of this local body assuming so misleading a name. 


It may be proper to explain definitely in a few words what 
the scientific object and conception of psychic research is. 
From the criticism which is often directed against the Society 
by those who have already been convinced of the super- 
normal it can be inferred that we are too sceptical and critical. 
In fact, many assume that science is convertible with scepti- 
cism and critical complaining. It may be that many stu- 
dents of psychic phenomena are to blame, or at least partly 
to blame, for this impression of its work. But whether this 
be true or not, it is certain that the primary object of the 
Society is often misunderstood by all who assume that sci- 
ence must accept its facts without criticism. I admit that the 
scepticism of some people is as irrational as the credulity of 
others, but that fact is no excuse for misconceiving the nature 
of scientific method. 

The primary object of science is observation of facts and 
the determination of evidence. Explanation, which many 
people thinks its main purpose, is purely secondary. No 
doubt the chief interest in facts, on the part of most people, is 
in the theories assuming to assign their causes. But for 
the really scientific man theories and explanations occupy a 
subordinate place, and facts the first place. To assure him- 
self of what the facts are and whether they come under ac- 
cepted explanations he has to adopt definite and rigid criteria 
of evidence. Hence scientific problems are primarily occu- 
pied with evidence when the hypothesis of any new agencies 
is involved. As psychic research is concerned with the ad- 
mission of new causes into human belief and knowledge its 
main object at present is to ascertain the credibility of certain 
alleged facts. This will require the application of the most 
rigid methods of weighing evidence and the criticism of all 
alleged phenomena which do not easily fit into the scheme of 
admitted knowledge. I do not mean to assume in this that 
the present scheme of knowledge is at any time an absolute 
criterion of truth by any means; for nothing is more certain 
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than the fact that we are constantly making accessions to the 
conquests of the past and almost as constantly altering the 
conceptions and the theories of our predecessors. But that 
alteration must always be made with the least amount of fric- 
tion and variation from accepted doctrines. Hence we are 
necessarily concerned with the study of evidence, so that for 
our purposes we might even define scientific method as the 
application of criteria for the determination of assured data 
of fact, and explanation must await that result. 

Another point in this determination of evidence, also, is 
the fact that scientific method requires us to validate our facts 
in such a way that personal experience of the believer will not 
be the only evidence for his convictions. Science is not per- 
sonal experience, nor does it depend for establishing convic- 
tion upon personal witness of the facts. It consists in so 
determining its facts that those who cannot experience the 
same must accept them and the conclusions drawn from them. 
This was what was done with Roentgen rays, radio-active 
phenomena, wireless telegraphy, evolution, gravitation, Co- 
pernican astronomy, and nearly all similar scientific beliefs. 

The consequence is that the field of science in psychic re- 
search is much narrower than the popular mind supposes. It 
cannot accept every alleged fact that it meets. It must in- 
vestigate, and validate by the severest methods of investiga- 
tion and criticism that it can apply. 


\ 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 


tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own 
request. 


In the case of “Collective Hallucination,” published in the 
February Journal, one sentence is not clear from the omission 
of several words. In line 28, after the word “ anywhere ” the 
reader should understand or insert: “’The pockets of my 
clothes,” this having escaped notice in the original copy. The 
idea which the author wished to convey was that coins could 
not have fallen from these pockets owing to the fact that they 
were inclined upwards and not downwards. The correction 
suggested will make the sentence clear. 


A CASE OF PREMONITION. 


The following incident was mentioned to me by the sister 
of the gentleman who reports it, and on writing to him about 
it he sent me the following account. The sister confirms the 
experience. ‘The gentleman referred me to a friend who 
could also corroborate it, but communication with him re- 
sulted in a letter from a friend who told me that the man was 
suffering from illness that made it unlikely that he could ever 
answer my inquiry. The reader will remark that the inci- 
dent occurred long ago, but the circumstances were appar- 
ently such as to make it worthy of record, especially as it 
comes from perfectly intelligent sources. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., November 14th, 1906. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop: 

Dear Sir:—In 1849 when I was seventeen (17) years old, I 
was on a vacation visit to my home in Glens Falls, New York. 
On the 5th of July in company with another boy, George Fergu- 
son, I started out to hunt pigeons. As I had no gun, I hired a 
double-barreled shot gun of a gunsmith. When we reached what 
we considered good hunting ground, Ferguson and I separated 
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with an agreement to meet on the main road, he going to the 
north of said road and I going to the south. I had shot several 
pigeons when a number alighted on a tree within range of my 
gun. The country about was covered with scrub oak and pine 
with here and there a few trees. Concealing myself in the brush 
I fired the left hand barrel of my gun, bringing down three or 
four birds. As the others did not fly, I raised my gun for an- 
other shot, but it missed fire. This did not surprise me, as I 
was using percussion caps, and accustomed to finding a defective 
one occasionally. Putting on a new cap I again raised my gun 
to fire, when I heard in a plain voice the words, “ Don’t shoot.” 
I was as sure as I possibly could be that no human being was 
anywhere near me, and cold chills ran down my back. I hesi- 
tated, turned my head, and looked about, and then using a coun- 
try boy’s phrase, said to myself, “ Well, I would not be brought 
up in the woods to be scared by an owl.” I again raised my gun, 
when I heard “ Don’t shoot, don’t shoot,” as plainly as it could be 
spoken, but I did shoot. I heard a humming in my ears which 
grew fainter and fainter until I was unconscious. How long I 
remained so I do not know. Consciousness came back very 
slowly and when it did I felt weak and sore, and endeavoring to 
take in the situation and finding that I could not see, fainted. 
On recovering consciousness, I felt around and, securing my 
gun, found that it had burst, tearing out a piece from the breach 
about six inches long. I knew that I was near a fence that ran 
north and south and that almost opposite where it joined the 
fence on the main road was a house which I managed to reach. 
The woman who lived there was so frightened at my appearance, 
though she was well acquainted with me, that she ran screaming 
into the woods. I felt all about till I found a pail of water and 
aiter cleaning my head and face as well as I could was just able 
to distinguish light a very little with my left eye. I started on 
the road homeward, and was soon joined by Ferguson, who as- 
sisted me. From secondary inflammation I became totally blind 
for a few weeks and it was nine months before I could read at 
all. I have only one good eye now. Who or what told me not 


to shoot? CHARLES HILL WILLSON. 


The reader may notice that the incident is an old one, 
having occurred in 1849, fifty-seven years ago. We might 
suppose, if we were willing to do so without evidence, that an 
illusion of memory in regard to the phenomenon might have 
occurred to give it a premonitory color. But we should have 
to account for the physical effects on the eyes and the actual 
shooting of the gun, which are ordinary events and capable of 
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more or less verification. Such an objection would have to 
limit its application to the single incident of the apparent 
voice which is said to have preceded the accident. All the 
other details would excite no scepticism in any case, and it 
would not seem natural to suppose that the incident of the 
voice would be interpolated in the case by an illusion of mem- 
ory, since it is not a natural accident of such events in human 
experience. 

- Tam sure, however, aside from other instances of premo- 
nition, that it would stretch the case considerably to suppose 
it to have been occasioned by an illusion of memory. Fortu- 
nately we have the testimony of the sister that she was told 
of the fact soon after the accident. Consequently the fifty- 
seven years do not interfere so appreciably with the integrity 
of the narrative. I quote the sister’s letter: 


352 img Ave., New York, 


December 6th, 1906. 
Mr. Charles Hill Willson is my brother and immediately after 
the bursting of his gun he told me of the accident and the voice 
he twice heard, saying “don’t shoot,” as he now writes you re- 
garding it. Very sincerely yours, 


(MRS.) CHARLES WATROUS. 


We should have to suppose two illusions of memory in 
regard to the incident, which would be extremely unlikely. 
We, of course, are not concerned with the nature of the 
“ voice,’ whether objective or subjective. That is a point 
that need not be considered. The primary question is 
whether anything occurred in the mental life of Mr. Willson 
that he might denominate in this manner, and if we should 
accept it as purely subjective it would not alter the question 
of its real or apparent significance. The sceptic need not 
object to its objective or real nature as an impossibility; for 
we do not require to suppose the “ voice” as more than hal- 
lucinatory or apparent in order to assume its possible signi- 
ficance for an objective meaning. The real question is 
whether any such mental event took place, and the objection 
to its being “ real” will not apply to such a possibility. Only 
an illusion of memory seems to be relevant as an objection 
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to its apparent significance, since the supposition that some 
one not seen had shouted at Mr. Wilson and had not revealed 
himself afterward, tho possibly conjecturable, seems very far 
fetched. The coincidence of the “ voice” as a warning with 
the accident to Mr. Willson rather makes such a conjecture 
doubtful, especially when he had himself suspected this and 
looked for the person. 

There are other instances of similar phenomena which 
show that this one is not isolated, and hence suspicion of the 
facts may not be so defensible. Only the explanation seems 
open to consideration and I do not venture upon that for iso- 
lated instances. 


AN UNRECORDED CASE OF PREMONITORY 
WARNING. 
The present instance was recorded, as the reader will 
observe, a little more than a year after its occurrence. The 
peculiar character of it and the details prevent its being ex- 
posed to the conjectural objection of the previous case. Dr. 
Hager who reports it as his experience is a practicing physi- 
cian and apparently of good standing. 


For a number of years previous to the happening of the fol- 
lowing incident I had been reading in the “Scientific American ” 
of the superiority of the “ Whaleback” type of lake boats, and 
because of this | was very much interested in their construction. 
On June 22nd, 1895,* I had an opportunity to take a trip on the 


*I wrote to a friend in Chicago to verify the dates and incidents of the 
accident in the Chicago papers and the reply was that no such incident was 
reported in the papers for July or August, tho the writer remembered both 
the accident and the name of the steamer. I then wrote to Dr. Hager of the 
possible error in date, and the following letter explains the matter: 


James H. Hyslop, Feb. 16th, 1907. 

Secretary American Society for Psychical Research, 

Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to the fact that the dates given in reference 
to the Whaleback affair were not corroborated. 

As I had never written about the incident before and did not record it at 
the time I always associated it with the day after a conspicuous day of the 
year, and so had the 4th of July on my mind. Since my attention has been 
called to this matter I have looked up the exact dates, especially the refer- 
ences thereto in the Chicago papers and find that I was mistaken in the date, 
and that it was the day after the longest in the year, viz. June 22d, or about 
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“ Whaleback Christopher Columbus,’ then run as a separate 
excursion boat in opposition to the “ Virginia,” of the Goodrich 
line, from Chicago to Milwaukee and return, and I gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity. 

It was the “ Whaleback’s” first trip for the season and there 
were only a comparatively small number of passengers on board. 
It had been hinted during the 1894 season that there was con- 
siderable rivalry between the two boats as to which was the 
better in speed, but no definite conclusion arrived at. (The 
“Whaleback ” is now and for the past five years has been in the 
commission of the Goodrich line and I understand that it is con- 
ceded that she is by far the better and faster boat of the two.) 

We arrived in Milwaukee about one hour late of the sched- 
uled time and we were notified that the boat would return 
promptly at scedule time the same evening. I had about one 
and a half hours to visit in Milwaukee and therefore hurried 
through the principal streets. As I was returning and when near 
the docks I met my old-time friend, Max Hoffmann, and his trav- 
eling companion. Mr. Hoffman is a spiritual medium or clair- 
voyant and had several times before given me so-called tests. 
Our meeting was a surprise to each, but cordial, and we both 
entered a restaurant for light lunch before the boat’s return trip. 
Mr. Hoffmann expressed himself very glad to see me, as also to 
have the pleasure of my company on the return trip to Chicago, 
but I interrupted him with the inquiry as to which boat he would 
return on, and when he stated that he would return on the “ Vir- 
ginia,” I informed him that I had return passage on the “ Chris- 
topher Columbus,” and that he should secure his return ticket on 
that boat. He requested me to change my ticket to the “ Vir- 
ginia,’” to which | replied by requesting them to change their 
tickets and go with me on the “ Whaleback,” which was by far 
the best boat, but he did not want me to return on it as something 
told him there was something the matter with the boat, but he 
could not determine just what it was. In a pleasant way I rid- 
iculed this and persisted that as mine was by far the best boat 


two weeks before the date fixed in my mind. This makes the date of the 
accident June 22d, 1895. 


I ask you to kindly attach this to the original communication and make 
it a part of the record. 


Respectfully, 


DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D. 
181 West Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


I have myself personally examined the Chicago papers, as indicated in 
connection with the story below, and can verify the allusions to the accident in 


two of the leading newspapers. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
February 18th, 1907. 
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they had better return on the “ Whaleback.” He became very 
persistent in wanting me to return on the “ Virginia,” because 
he said he saw bad conditions about me on the “ Whaleback.” I 
was just as persistent about returning on that particular boat be- 
cause it was the better of the two. 

What happened to the “ Whaleback ” upon her return voyage 
that evening is history that is recorded in extra local editions of 
the Chicago Sunday papers of June 23rd, 1895, and in the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches to the daily morning papers of June 24th, 
1895. The bursting under an immense steam pressure of the 
elbow of the large pipe which conveys the steam from the boilers 
to the engine, with the result that thirteen people were scalded, 
two seriously, and dying within ten hours after our arrival at 
Chicago on Sunday morning, June 23rd, is the history of that 
eventful trip. The warnirg was given me about one-half hour 
before the boat left the docks and the explosion occurred about 
two hours afterward on the above date. 

The “ Whaleback ” left the docks for return before the “ Vir- 
ginia,” and when out of the harbor the “ Virginia” steamed past 
the “ Whaleback,” the people cheering and throwing taunts at 
the “ Whaleback.” The Captain of our boat ordered an extra 
boiler under steam, and it is hinted, and no doubt true, that the 
safety valves of the “ Columbus” were plugged and large vol- 
umes of dark smoke came pouring out of her funnels. The 
“ Whaleback ” was about four miles behind the “ Virginia,” but 
was rapidly gaining speed under the forced pressure, when the 
explosion occurred. 

The interesting part to me, however, I will now relate. I 
stood by the ponderous engine until nearly every one had left 
and gone to the front of the upper deck; then I went upstairs 
into the round tower where the large steam pipe comes up from 
the boilers and makes the bend toward the engines. At this 
bend is a large cast iron elbow, which, because of a flaw in the 
-casting, as well as the increased pressure, burst. I stood in 
this tower about five or ten minutes looking down through the 
grating and watching the stokers shoveling coal into the fur- 
naces. Then I went out towards the forward part of the ship 
and took a camp stool and sat down upon it. I had barely sat 
down when there was an explosion with an immense volume of 
steam rushing out of the round tower from which I emerged 
-only about two minutes previous. As soon as we could penetrate 
through the steam we discovered the burst elbow within three 
feet of where I had previously stood. If this had occurred while 
I had stood there, of course I would -have simply been held in the 
‘tower by the force of the steam (182 pounds, from five boilers) 
-and cooked into fricassee. 

Of all the passengers and crew, I had by mere chance per- 
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haps, escaped from being in the greatest danger of all. I called 
upon Mr. Hoffmann on Monday, June 24th, -and he seemed very 
anxious and glad to see me, as he had forgotten my name, and 
as the extra papers chronicled two deaths from the explosion he 
thought one might have been myself. He stated at this time, 
that as the “ Virginia’ passed the “ Whaleback ” a few miles out 
of the harbor of Milwaukee, and as the thick smoke from the 
“Whaleback ” silhoutted against the sky, he saw clairvoyantly 
the words “explosion” in the smoke, and that he remarked at 
that time to his companion that he was very sorry that he had 
left me go at all on that boat. 

The warning and accident in this case occurred within three 
hours of each other, and the facts can hardly be explained by 
telepathy, so I have always regarded it as a clear case of premon- 


itory warning. DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D., 
181 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sworn to and subscribed to before 
me this 18th day of November, 1906. 
GEO. A. SEARL, Notary Public. 


Medium Max Hoffmann, 988 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Hoffmann’s companion, John F. Ejichen, Shoe Store, 3056 
Wentworth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago, Til, Jan. 14th, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop: 

Dear Sir:—Yours of Nov. 19th, i906, came to hand in due 
time, but as I have not been quite well, and my time so much- 
taken up with other matters, that I have found it impossible to 
answer your favor of the 19th of Nov., 1906. In the first place I[ 
must let you know that I am a friend of Mr. Max Hoffmann, in 
fact I have travelled with him for years as his secretary, and I 
remember Dr. Hager very well. In fact, it was some years be- 
fore this incident happened to which you refer in your last letter 
—the year I don’t exactly know, but I think it must be over six 
years ago. It was at a time when Mr. Hoffmann and myself 
were taking a trip to Milwaukee, Wis., on the Goodrich steamer 
“Virginia.” The “ Whaleback” leaves the dock before the 
“ Virginia” does, here at Chicago, and the same at Milwaukee. 
We had arrived at Milwaukee, and had spent quite a pleasant 
time, and were returning to the steamer, when we met Dr. 
Hager. Now, Mr. Hoffmann seemed to think a great deal of Dr. 
Hager, and in the conversation which followed Mr. Hoffmann 
persisted in the Dr. going home to Chicago on the “ Virginia ” 
instead of the “ Whaleback,” even wanting to get his ticket for 
him, and tried everything to induce him not to go back on the 
“ Whaleback.” But the Dr., for some reason or other, would 
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not go with Mr. Hoffmann, but wanted to know why Mr. Hoff- 
mann did not want-him to go to Chicago on the same boat in 
which he came to Milwaukee, and Mr. Hoffmann told him that 
something would happen on that boat—and that there would be 
an accident, and great confusion, and a great many people would 
be injured, and then Dr. Hager smiled and wanted to know if he 
would be among those who would be injured. Mr. Hoffmann 
hesitated a short while and seemed to be looking over a scene, 
in a sort of atrance. [Now all this conversation was carried on, 
on the street leading to the dock, where the “ Virginia” lay, 
ready to leave in an hour or so,] when in answer to the Doctor’s 
question, he said, “ No; but,” he said, “ I see you very busy with 
lots of people around you who are injured, and the excitement for 
a while is something awful, but it won’t last long, and then every- 
thing is settled again, but the groaning is still going on.” Well, 
Dr. Hager said he was going back on the same boat, so he could 
be of some use to those who would get hurt, but the tone of 
voice in which he said it implied he thought there was nothing in 
it. Well, the “ Whaleback” left about half an hour or twenty- 
five minutes before the “ Virginia,” they being rivals and be- 
longing to different companies, though they are now owned by 
one company. The “ Whaleback” had quite the start, and they 
were both firing up in great shape. All were on deck watching 
the race—for it was considered a race by every one until the 
accident happened—amid great excitement and cheering, and 
the “Virginia” seemed to be gaining all the time, and the 
“ Whaleback ” doing the jocking across the “ Virginia’s ” course 
‘—till finally some one on our boat looking through a field glass 
shouted, “ Something has happened to the ‘ Whaleback.’” Ina 
few minutes or more, the “ Virginia,” after signalling to the 
“ Whaleback,” slowed down and kept slowing down until we 
arrived in Chicago over an hour late, and a large inquiring crowd 
looking for friends that had taken the boat for Milwaukee. The 
accident happened off Waukegan, but it had been telephoned into 
Chicago long before the boat arrived. Now, that is about what 
I can tell you of the accident to which the Doctor refers. I 
could tell you more, but it would be only what I heard about the 
accident, and I think the Doctor has given you the particulars, 
for he was there on the spot, and knows whereof he speaks. As 
I remember, the “ Whaleback” burst a six or eight inch steam 
pipe, and it being an excursion quite a number of people were 
burned and scalded by the escaping steam. Others were over- 
come from excitement. Trusting this will be of interest to the 
Society and yourself, I remain, yours, 


JOHN F. EICHIN, 
3042 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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I myself verified the references to the accident in two of 
the Chicago papers, the Tribune and the Inter-Ocean. The 
Chicago Tribune for Sunday, June 23rd, 1895, on its first page 
gives an account of an explosion on the Christopher Colum- 
bus and states that it took place about 8 P. M. the previous 
evening off Waukegan. It also states that the boat was a 
rival of the Virginia. 

The Chicago Jnter-Ocean of the same date makes a similar 
statement. It describes the bursting of a steam pipe on the 
Christopher Columbus off Waukegan while racing with the 
Virginia, and calls it a Whaleback steamer, fixing the acci- 
dent at about 8 P. M. of the previous day. Both articles are 
long ones and give many details of the accident. 

The fact that an illusion of memory occurred in regard to 
the date of the accident and experience is a good illustration 
of what we have to watch for in such narratives, and, in many 
a critic, will awaken a cautious spirit with regard to the more 
fundamental features of such cases. Fortunately the inci- 
dents are corroborated by another person and hence, with 
other records of similar phenomena, we may regard the in- 
stance as deserving a place in a record of collective experi- 
ence. It would not so readily occur that the memory would 
invent or distort the relation between the main incidents of 
the story, tho it mistook the date. But at all events, the case 
shows what demands we have a right to make upon the na- 
ture of the evidence which seems to forecast future events. 
It is hoped that people having such experiences will record 
them at times which will free them from this simplest of sus- 
picions. 


TELEPATHY. 


Jan. 15th, 1907. 
I sat down to read proofs a moment ago, and, in the sentence, 
“T had hoped by the article to begin the task of crystalizing,” the 
syllable “izing” beginning the next line, I read the word “ crys- 
talizing ” as “crystal gazing” twice, and being puzzled by its 
irrelevance I looked a third time and found that it was a most 
distinct illusion. I had a few minutes—perhaps ten or fifteen— 


before been occupied with the subject of classifying crystal vis- 
ions. 
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Immediately I resolved to test my secretary and, taking the 
proofs around to her asked her to read the sentence aloud, with- 
out saying what I wanted. At the same time I willed that she 
should say “ crystal gazing ” instead of “ crystalizing,” which she 
did twice. As soon as it was over she told me that just a second 
or two before I asked her to read the sentence she saw an appari- 
tion of a crystal and thought of crystal-gazing several times. 
She could not have seen or known what I was thinking about. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 

P. S.—I have tried several times since to consciously impress 

the mind of my secretary telepathically and have not succeeded. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dreams and Their Meanings. By Horace G. HutcHinson. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Although this book has now been out some time, it is appar- 
ently little known to persons interested in psychical research— 
certainly not so well known as it should be. It is a book of great 
interest and importance, for the reason that it covers a certain 
field not hitherto traversed in the literature of the subject— 
which is both poor and scanty. Considerable matter of interest 
is to be found in Greenwood’s Jmagination in Dreams, in Jewett’s 
Sleep and Dreams, in Kingsford’s Dreams and Dream Stories, in 
Stanton’s Dreams of the Dead, in Marie de Manaceine’s Sleep, in 
the Proceedings and Journals of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, London, and other publications. The interest of the 
present book lies in the fact that it considers certain matters con- 
nected with sleep and dreams not dealt with in other books on 
the subject. What these special questions are we will consider 
presently,—after first taking a rapid glance at the contents of the 
book as a whole. 

The last two chapters are devoted to telepathic and clairvoy- 
ant dreams, and, though they have great interest to the psychical 
researcher, I pass over them here for the reason that the cases 
quoted are almost exclusively drawn for the Journals and Pro- 
ceedings of the English S. P. R., and the cases can all be seen in 
the original publications by anyone taking the trouble to refer to 
them. The chapter on “ Interpretations ” is of less interest, be- 
ing practically a classified list of dreams interpreted in the same 
manner as they are interpreted in the popular Dream Books, and 
hence of no scientific value. The rest of the book may be 
called scientific in character, and more directly interests us now. 

The first chapter, then, is devoted to “ What Science has to 
Say About Them ” (dreams) and considers and summarizes the 


various theories that have been put forward to account for nor- 
mal dreams—conditions of blood supply, sensory stimulation, 
bodily conditions, etc:,—as well as considering certain psycho- 
logical questions of general interest. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are the length or duration of dreams, the comparative vivid- 
ness, the influence of the daily life and thoughts upon the con- 
tent of the dream, etc.,—all of which has been pretty fully dis- 
cussed elsewhere. One remark, however, calls for special men- 
tion because of the important conclusion that can be drawn from 
the statement made. It is: “We cannot determine what they 
shall be about, by fixing our mind on any particular subject 
before we drop off to sleep, nor can we, after waking out of a 
pleasant dream, prolong it, by thinking of its incidents, when we 
again fall to sleep. Iam well aware that there are exceptions to 
this rule—people who claim, and no doubt justly, to be able to 
influence in a great measure the course of their dreaming 
thoughts, but they are in a very small minority. . . .” (p. 15) 
This brings before our minds clearly the fact that here is a world 
of which we do not know the laws, and over which we have prac- 
tically no control. We cannot tell what may or may not happen 
in that world, when once we enter it, nor can we control our 
thoughts in it, though we may be perfectly rational beings, and 
capable of willing to do so. Just in a similar manner it may be 
that, in the Piper case, e. g., the “ controls” are alive and active, 
but when they come in contact with the “light,” and more or 
less lose control of their faculty of thinking and willing volun- 
tarily, many things are apt to occur over which they have no 
control, and for which they are not responsible. The point I wish 
to make is that we are not entitled to say what “ spirits’ should 
or should not do, in the next life; or when, how and what they 
ought to communicate, without knowing anything of that other 
life—its laws and possibilities, and the amount of control the 
various spirits (granting that they exist) have over their own 
thoughts and actions. When communicating, they may be just 
as incapable of controlling their thoughts as we are our dreams. 
The question of the remembrance of dreams is another ques- 
tion which our author has touched upon in an interesting man- 
ner,—though all too briefly, considering the importance of the 
problem. Many authors consider it a sign of disease, if we ever 
dream ; others on the other hand assert that we constantly dream 
during sleep, and that no sleep is absolutely dreamless! That 
sleep which appears to be so is merely a sleep in which the 
dreams are not remembered On this theory, we dream con- 
stantly, but only a few of them are remembered, on waking. To 
dream, then, is perfectly normal, and it might even be urged that 
dreamless sleep is abnormal. Is it ,then normal to dream or not? 
I myself have thought about this problem much, and it has oc- 
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curred to me that a possible solution of the problem is to be found 
in the combination of both theories: i. e., both are right and both 
are wrong, toa certain extent. It might be suggested that we do 
constantly dream during sleep, and that this is a normal process, 
the abnormal factor being its remembrance. Thus we should dream, 
but we should not (normally) remember these dreams. The 
abnormal event would be the remembrance—and this might be 
due to some sort of hyper-penetrability of the “ psychical dia- 
phragm,” as Mr. Myers put it; the screen that usually exists, as a 
wall, between the conscious and sub-conscious lives. The ab- 
normal penetrability of this is the diseased state or condition to 
be rectified. 

The next chapter deals with the association of dreams with 
ideas of immortality, and how the belief of a future life might 
have originated in their study. The chapter contains much of 
interest; but this, as well as the next chapter, must be passed 
over, as containing more of value to the anthropologist than to 
the psychologist or the psychical researcher. I accordingly pass 
on to consider Chapter IV, which is the real kernel of the book. 

The author, Mr. Hutchinson, had found, some years before, 
that certain dreams had a tendency to occur far more frequently 
than others ; and, further, that almost every person who dreams at 
all had experienced certain types of dreams at one time or another 
in his life, and he conceived the idea of collecting a large number 
of cases of just such dreams, with the object of finding out, if 
possible, their general form, their causes, variations, and general 
effects:—in short to make a careful study of these particular 
dreams. 

The dreams that were found to occur most frequently, and 
which were most carefully studied were the following :— 


1. The falling dream. 

2. The flying dream. 

3. The dream of inadequate clothing. 

4. The dream of not being able to get away from some beast, 
or injurious person or thing, that is pursuing you. 
5. The dream of being drawn irresistibly to some dangerous 
place. 

6. The dream that some darling wish has been gratified. 

7. The dream of being about to go on a journey, and being 
unable to get your things into your trunks, etc. 


As the author argues, since these dreams are so frequent, 
there must be some uniformity of physical or mental conditions 
that would produce these dreams in all persons alike: 7. ¢., there 
must be some /aw at work. To find out what that law is, is the 
object of the author, and it must be acknowledged that if he has 
solved the problem, he has added much to our knowledge ‘of 
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dreams and dream states, from any point of view, and that the 
inquiry is at least important, and interesting. 

Let us now consider some few of the cases that were sent the 
author, before attempting to consider their explanation or psy- 
chological significance. "rake first the “falling dreams.” It is 
. commonly supposed, at least it has frequently been said, that, 

though many persons have dreamed that they were falling, none 
have ever dreamed that they arrived at the bottom of the fall—for 
“if they did, they would die.” This would seem to bear out the 
Irishman’s remark that “it was not the fall that hurt him, but 
the sudden stop at the bottom.” However, there appears to be 
as little foundation for this current opinion as there is in the 
majority of such beliefs, for Mr. Hutchinson collected accounts 
of several cases in which the dreamer had reached the bottom of 
the fall, and even dreamed that he was smashed into little bits as 
the result,—but yet lived to tell the tale! This is very instruc- 
tive. The ego, which in this case appears to have a kind of 
pega “picked up the pieces and glued them together again.” 
(p. 118. 

Many interesting cases of flying dreams are given—these 
dreams being, for the most part, cases in which the dreamer 
thinks he is skimming along the ground in a horizontal position, 
with or without a swimming movement of the arms. To some, 
this sensation is like swimming, to some like skating, to some 
like gliding, to others like flying (proper), and in other cases it 
more nearly resembles the falling dream. In some cases the 
sensation is pleasant, in others distinctly unpleasant. But it 
would be impossible for me to give instances of all the dreams 
here, since that would take a book as big as the original. I can 
only refer my readers to the book itself, assuring them that there 
is sufficient of interest in the book to warrant its perusal. 

What are the causes of such dreams, which occur so fre- 
quently and to so great a diversity of people? It may be stated 
at once that the author did not succeed in tracing the causes of 
these dreams in most instances or in showing clearly the psycho- 
logical laws that govern them. This was due partly to lack of 
the requisite material, and partly to the fact that not enough 1s 
yet known about dreams, their causes and psychological laws, to 
enable any such generalized explanation being made. What the 
author has done, therefore, is to collect the dreams, classify them, 
and then to offer a number of possible explanations,—some orig- 
inal, some gathered from other sources, and leave the reader to 
form his own conclusions in the matter. After all, perhaps this 
is the wisest course. Thus the book is disappointing in one 
sense, as showing us how little is really known about dreams and 
dream states, but very useful in another, for the reason that it 
clears away many of the prevailing erroneous beliefs connected 
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with the subject, and anything that does this is to be commended. 

Having said so much it but remains for me to‘summarize the 
theories that have been advanced by way of explanation of the 
various dreams—though it cannot be.noped that this portion of 
the subject will contain anything new or of great interest to the 
psychologist. To the average reader, however, some of the the- 
ories may be of interest, since theories of dreams are not so well 
known as they should be—I mean even normal dreams. 

Take, then, the “ falling dreams.” These may be due to a 
number of causes. The common explanation is “ indigestion ”— 
this producing pressing on the heart and consequent sending of 
blood to the brain in a jerk. But is this really any explanation 
at all? Why should this give us the sensation of falling from a 
great height—since we none of us know what that sensation is? 
It can readily be imagined that this would have the effect of wak- 
ing the dreamer with a start, but why should it arouse the idea of 
falling? The explanation evidently does not explain. Can it be 
that we merely imagine ourselves falling (or flying as the case 
may be)? If it be contended that this is the explanation, how 
can we imagine a thing or a sensation we have never experienced, 
since we cannot possibly tell what it would be like? It may be 
pointed out, parenthetically, that these dreams completely dis- 
prove the assertion so frequently made that we cannot possibly 
dream about any thing or sensation which we have not experi- 
enced in our waking lives. As we have not fallen from great 
heights or flown, while awake, how are the dreams to be ac- 
counted for? One ingenious correspondent suggests that this 
sensation is a relic of our prehistoric days, and represents ex- 
periences and memories carried over from our “ monkeyhood ” 
state! I shall not do more than refer to the suggestion. The 
author rather inclines to the belief that the eyes or optic nerves 
play a great part in the explanation of such dreams. They are 
supposed to give us the sensation of things moving upward past 
us, and this would indirectly suggest the fact that we were fall- 
ing. The author contends that these sensations are frequently 
experienced in waking life, and might be the basis of our dreams 
of falling, when asleep. For reasons it would take too long to 
specify here I can only say that this explanation does not appear 
to me to cover all the facts, or to explain many of the dreams in 
any complete manner. 

The most rational explanation of such dreams is probably the 
following: By lying too long in one position, the blood supply 
on the lower surface of the body is cut off, producing a certain 
peripheral anaemia, with loss of sensation in these parts. This 
loss of sensation would be coupled with the feeling that there 
was no support beneath the body, and hence the idea that the 
body was falling through space. The imagination of the dreamer 
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would supply the rest of the dream data, so long as the primary 
sensation is aroused. 

But I cannot now stop to consider the causes of all dreams 
in this detailed manner; space forbids. ‘‘ Dreams of flying ” have 
been discussed in the Journal of the English S. P. R. (Vol. I, pp. 
_ 229, 3560: Vol. IX., p. 95) ; in Phantasms of the Living, Human Per- 

sonality and elsewhere; and our author adds nothing to the the- 
ories there advanced. Those of my readers who desire fuller 
information as to the psychology of dreams should consult the 
chapter on “ Sleep,” and other passages, in Myers’ Human Per- 
sonality; the chapter on “ Dreams” in Hyslop’s Enigmas of Psy- 
chical Research, etc. It is certain that very little is known about 
dreams—their causes and phenomena—and the present book 
makes that fact obvious. If it has done no other service, there- 
fore, it will at least have drawn our attention to, and stimulated 
our interest in, these most bewildering phenomena. It is to be 
hoped that such books as the one under review will, in time, en- 
able us to understand the laws governing dreams and dream 
states,—for the subject is surely important no less than interest- 
ing from any point of view whatsoever. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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